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ARTICLE J, 


The New Territories: Nebraska and Kansas. 


Additions to the public domain, and the settlement and cultiva- 
tion of new territories, are events which necessarily affect the in- 
dustrial pursuits and social relations of the community whose lim- 
its are thus extended. Under institutions like ours where every 
individual may adopt the vocation most congenial to their nature, 
and where local interests constitute an important element of public 
policy, the settlement of new territories and the admission of new 
States into the Union afford legitimate and interesting subjects for 
the study of the political economist and statesman. 

In discussing the subject before us, we shall omit to notice that 
provision in the act of Congress which authorizes the institution of 
slavery in these territories, and confine our views chiefly to the 
economical and social effects arising from the settlement of so 
large a district of country, embracing as it does the centre of the 
continent. 

The first American settlements established west of the Allegha- 
nies were made in the central region; but subsequently the stream 
of emigration from the Atlantic slope separated, and formed two 
principal currents: the one bearing south, the other north, diverg- 
ing further from the center as they proceeded towards the west. 
This peculiarity in the progress of emigration from east to west is 
generally attributed, we believe, to the institution of slavery in the 
Southern States: but, if in connection with the enterprising and 
money-loving character of the American people, we consider the 
nature of the country and its productions from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the Northern Lakes, we shall perceive that these diverging cur- 


rents owe their origin less to social than to national causes. 
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306 The New Territories: 

The Southern States, and the region bordering on the Northern 
Lakes, are favorable to the growth of certain commercial staples, 
and until recently their facilities of transportation eastward were 
much better than those enjoyed by the central region. These were 
inducements not likely to be overlooked by an intelligentand en- 
terprising people. The culture of tobacco and hemp, the pfficipal 
commercial staples of the central region, could not be rapidly in- 
creased without depressing the price below the cost of production, 
while the cereals produced in the interior, remote from naviga- 
tion, would not bear transportation to market. 

Hence, it is evident that the course of emigration has been gov- 
erned chiefly by considerations of economy and calculations of 
profit on labor. The owners of slave labor emigrating from the 
Atlantic States moved within the range of the cotton growing re- 
gion, while the more substantial, and perhaps better judging farmers 
of the free States settled along the shores of the Northern Lakes. 

So decided and well defined has been this movement, that its 
effects are observable at no great distance below the Falls of the 
Ohio: Western Kentucky, Southern Illinois, Missouri and Arkan- 
sas having remained comparatively stationary in the development 
of their resources, while the northern and southern regions, and 
more especially the former, have increased in population, com- 
merce and wealth to a degree unequalled perhaps in the history 
of man. 

Having traced the currents of emigration, as hitherto observed, 
to physical causes, we are gratified to perceive that those causes 
are undergoing important modifications, and that not only the 
physical impediments to emigration have, in a good measure, been 
overcome, but the commercial facilities of the central region are 
now nearly equal, all things considered, to those enjoyed by either 
the north or the south. Within another year we may reasonably 
expect that at least three lines of railway will be completed from 
the Atlantic to the Mississippi river, affording ample facilities to 
emigration and commerce. After reaching the Mississippi, emi- 
gration, still governed in its course by physical causes, will, in- 
stead of diverging north and south, as in times past, tend to the 
center. 

he hydrographic systems and physical conformation of that 
part of the continent iying between the Mississippi and the Rocky 
Mountains, all point with unerring certainty to such a result. 
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The valleys of the Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Yellow Stone, 
the upper Arkansas and the upper Del Norte, will from this time 
forth attract emigration and commerce to the central region west 
of the Mississippi, by causes not less certain in their operation 
than the law of gravitation. Already, even before the Indians 
have left their hunting grounds, or the surveyors have stretched a 
chain upon the soil, many have entered those valleys, others are 
on their way, and thousands are preparing to remove without sees 
ing the land. 

This extraordinary movement is attributed in part to that pro- 
vision in the organic law of these territories, which recognizes the 
institution of slavery;,but we are persuaded that it may be traced 
to a far deeper source—the instincts of the American people. 

Individuals actuated by political and religious fanaticism may 
have been instrumental in organizing emigrating companies in the 
eastern States; but in this they have only anticipated a movement 
which would have taken place sooner or Jater without their assist- 
ance. All that was necessary to ensure the rapid settlement of 
these territories was the removal of the Indian tribes. The spirit 
of emigration is a netural and active element in the character of 
and the fertile region bordering on 


the race to which we belong : 


the shores of the northern lakes having become so much occupied 


as to have lost its attractions as a new country, nothing could be 
more natural or more consistent with the character of our people 
residing north of the cotton growing region, than to emigrate to 
the valleys of the Kansas and Nebraska. 

If these views touching the course of emigration be correct, it 
is manifest that we are about to onter upon a new era in the com- 
mercial and social history of this country. 

The currents of commerce rising in the valleys and plains on 
the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains and flowing eastwardly, 
will be checked in their course by the Mississippi, and there meet- 
ing with commercial currents flowing north and south, the shores 
of this river, in a commercial point of view, will be to the region 
west of it, what the shores of the Atlantic were in former times to 
the whole country. Hither the productions of the west—the great 
central region—will, necessarily, come to be exchanged for the 
commercial staples and fruits of the south, and direct importations 


of foreign merchandize following as a natural consequence, a cen- 
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system, which we have so long labored to intro- 
iblished by the operation of natural laws. 
r of things in the west presents the States of Mis- 


in a new aspect, and gives them a degree of im- 


the States of the Union which those who have most 
{their location and natural resources have scarce- 
even imagined. 


y imagine an event more favorable to the pros- 


nerity « f Missouri than the settlement of these terratories. Her 


- 7 
agricuiture, -0m 


ments, will all | 


be benefitted by it. 


merce, manufactures, mining and public improve- 
The demand for breadstuffs, 


? 


provisions and stock to supply the new settlements will ensure re- 
4 + . 


numerating prices for al] her agricultural productions; while the 


trade of her commercial emporium will increase in volume with a 


rapidity unexam 


The center f 


ed, manufactur 


around it asa 


pled even in the history of western cities. 
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ommercial system having been establish- 
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3in all their varied forms will grow up in and 


tural and certain consequence. For a great com- 


mercial cente! and its vi Inity affords faeilities, and includes the 


conditions 1 ssary to ensure success to many branches of manu- 
factures, which cannot exist elsewhere in an equal degree. t 18 
not proxim the consumer which the manufacturer requires so 
much as contact with the merchant, and his uwency in 
furnishit iterial, and distributing the fabrics. Doubtless, 
ome ( -of the conditions favorable for manufacturing many 
comn ( be found to exist at points remote from commer- 
cial citic n others necessary to ensure success upon a large 
. 

scale are wanting, and it is on this account that manufacturing in 
rural dis remote from great cities has so rarely succeeded in 
this county 

One of the principal advantages which we anticipate from the 
settlement of Nebraska and Kansas is the powerful impulse which 


it is calculated t 


tli “4 


)impart to the growth of manufactures in St. Louis. 
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cessful manufacture of such commodities as are needed in a new 
‘country, as does St. Louis ; and these conditions will continue to 
be enlarged and improved, as the population of the new territories 
shall increase. 

The settlement of these territories will create a large demand 
or iron in all its forms; and while it will be in the power of Mis- 
souri to supply the raw material, the manufactures of St. Louis 
should aim to produce the manufactured articles in quantity suf- 
ficient to keep pace with the increasing wants of the country. In- 

‘ed, when we take a view of the mineral deposites, as far as they 
we known, west of the Mississippi, it is manifest that the entire 
entral region west of the river must depend, in a great measure, 

mn Missouri for its supply of iron. 
begin to investi- 


These are facts that sagacious men will soon 
ste; and it will then require no argument on our part to convince 
them of the advantages of mining and manufacturing in Missouri, 
he settlement of these territories will also greatly enhance the 


‘alue of our works of public improvement. 


It is true that all our railroads do not lead in that direction; but 


they will all be bene fitted by a more rapid development of the re- 
sources of » State 

The event is especially propitious to the future prospects of the 
line of railway—the Pacific—connecting St. Louis with the east- 


ern boundary of Kansas, near the Missouri river. This may now 


. ° , } - re 1? ont ot + - tha 
@ just.y regarded as among tue best publie enterprises west of the 
\lleghanies; and if the cost of the work should not tco far exceed 
he Eneineer’s estimates. the stock must be soucht for in time as 
he mngineer’s estimates, tne Stock must VE u or in time as 
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’ desirable Ob} i investment. 
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he great demand created for this road by the opening of the 
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ment to the directory ane to the people aiony its ine, to increase 


their exertions to ¢ mplete the work; and we sine rely hope, that 
the citizens of the western counties through which the road passes, 
will. in view of the benefits to be derived from its immediate com- 
letion, come up to the work with a resolution thet will ensure its 


.ccomplishment in two years at furthest from the present date. 


But passing from local to broader and more national views of 





this subject, we still find cause of gratification in the settlement of 
these extensive territories. 
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They embrace a region most admirably a lapted to the pursuits 


of the herdsman, and more especially to the production of sheep. 
The American people are not much addicted to the occupation of 
herdsm nh, an 1 It may be some years before this br inch of industry 
attains to much importance. But when a residence on the 
plains shall be made safe from Indian depredati: ns. il Americans 
do not possess them as pastures an l sheep walks, emigrants from 
other lands will, and the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains 
will ‘ another great staple t he national wealth. 
all, we shall have 


patriotism will constitut 


our Institutions. 
be Imagination to peree 


pl luce important changes in the 


The achin« ry which has been 

y poi tical aspirants and den agogues, 
»rendered powerless. ‘The northern 
to the detriment of the center have 

‘al ascend ney, are acest ned ere 


manating 


n has had no policy of its own, and 
still regarded by the north 
» won and enjoyed by the party which 
st game to secure it. Itis a matter of little con- 
t which wins ; for her interests are generally 
positively sacrificed by the successful pi 
It is a ection that the time is rapidiy approaching when 
a new ngs will be established ; when the people of the 
great ¢ n attracted thither by natural laws and actuated 
by a t il sentiment, shall rise above the scttional strifes 
which ng vexed the nation and disturbed the harmony of 
its con 
The ‘cupying the central region, when its resources 
shall bh leveloped, can have no interests autagonistic to 
those « he northern or southern sections of the Union, and 
from ti of things their policy must be conservative, and 
tend to petuation of our happy institutions. 
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Believing that perhaps every reader of the Western Journal and 
Civilian will be pleased to have a copy of the law organizing these 
Territories ina permanent form, we give belowa copy of the ‘‘ ct 
to organize the Territory of Nebraska.” The provisions of 
the law organizing the Territory of Kansas are in all respects 
similar to those contained in the following copy, except as to bound- 
iry. Kansas is bounded north by Nebraska, east by Missouri, 
south by the parallel of 87° north latitude, and west by New Mex- 
ico. The seat of government for Kansas is located temporarily at 


Fort Leavenworth. 


AN ACT TO QRGANIZE THE TERRITORY QF NEBRASKA, 

Be } enacted by 1 Senate and House of Repres: ntatives ot the 
United States of America in Congress assembled. That all that part 
the territory of the United States included within the following lim- 


its, except such portions thereof as are herein :fter expressly exempt- 


ed from the operations of this act, to wit: Beginning at a point in the 
Missouri river where the fortieth parallel of north latitude crosses the 
same; thence west on said parallel to the east beun lary of the Terri- 

ry of Utah, on the summit of the Rocky Mountains, thence on said 
summit northward to the forty-ninth parall 1 of north latitude, thence 
east on soid p rallel to the western bo indary of the Terri ory ol Min- 
nesota; thence souwliward on said boundary to the Missouri river: 


thence: down the m in channel of said river to the place cf bi ginning, 
be and the same is hers by er ated into a temporary government, by 
the name of the Territ ry f Nebreska; a d, when admitted asa State, 
wr States, the sail Territory, or any portion of the same. shall be re- 
ceived into the Union with or without slavery. as their constitution 
m ‘V pr scr. be at the time o their wdmission: Provi led, That nothtng 


in this act centained shall be cons‘rued to inhibit the Government of 
the United Sta'es from d viding said Terri ory into two or more Ter- 
ritories, in such manner and at such times as Congress shall deem 
convenient and prop:r, or from attaching any portion of said Territory 
to any o her Se'e or Territory in the Uni'ed States: Provided further, 
That nothing in this act contained shall be construed to impair the 


rights of persons or property now periaining to the Indians in said 
Territory, so long as such rights shall remain unextinguished by treaty 
between the United States and sueh Indians. or include any terri- 
tory which, by treaty with any Indian tribe, is not without the con- 
sent of said tribe, to be included within the territorial limits or juris- 
diction of any State or Territory ; but all such territory shall be ex- 
cepted out of the boundaries, and constitute no part of the Territory of 
Nebraska, until said tribe shall signify their assent to the President 
of the United States to be included within the said Territory of Ne- 
braska, or to affect the authority of the Government of the U. S. to 
make any regulations respecting such Indians, their lands, property, 
or other rights, by treaty, law, or otherwise, which it would have 
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been competent to the Government to make if this act had never 
passed. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That the executivd power and 
authority in and over said Territory of Nebraska shall be vested in a 
Governor, who shall hold his office for four years, and until his sue- 
cessor shall be appointed and qualified, unless sooner removed by the 
President of the U. S.. The Governor shall reside within said Terri- 
tory and shall be Commander-in-Chief of the militia thereof. He may 
grant pardons and respites for offences against the laws of said Terri- 
tory and reprieves for offenses against the laws of the U.S. until the 
decision of the President can be made known thereon; he shall eom- 
mission all officers who shall be appointed to office under the laws of 
the said Territory, and shall take care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That there shall be a Secretary 
of said Territory who shall reside therein and hold his office for five 
years, unless sooner removed by the President of the U.S.. he shall 
record and preserve all the laws and proceedings of the Legislative 
Assembly hereinafter constituted, and all the acts and proecedings of 
the Governor in his executive department; he shall transmit one copy 
of the laws and journals of the Legislative Assembly within thirty 
days after the end of each session, and one copy of the executive pro- 
ceedings and official correspondence semi-annually, on the first days 
of January and July in each year, to the President of the U. 5., and 
two copies of the laws to the President of the Senate and to the Speak- 


er of the House of Re presenti tives, to be de posite d in the libraries oi 


Congress; and in case of the death, removal, resignation or absence of 
the Governor from the Territory, the Secretary shall be and is hereby 
authorized and required to execute and perform all the powers and 
duties of the Governor during such vacancy or absence, or until an- 
other Governor shall be duly appointed and qualified to fill such vae- 
ancy. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the legislative power and 
authority of s: 


‘erritory shall be vested in the Governor and a Leg- 


1d 

islative Assembly The Legis! itive Assembly shall consist of a Coun- 
cil and a House of Representatives. The Council shall consist of thir- 
teen members, having the qualifications of voters, as hereinafier pre- 
scribed, whose term of service shall continue two years. ‘The House 
of Representatives shall, at its first session, consist of twenty-six mem- 
bers, possessing the same qualifications as prescribed for members of 
the Council, and whose term of service shall continue for one year. 
The number of representatives may be increased by the Legislative 
Assembly from time to time, in proportion to the increase of qualified 
voters: Provided, That the whole number shall never exceed ihirty- 
nine. An apportionment shall be made, as nearly equal as practicable, 
among the several counties or districts, for the election of the Council 
and Representatives, giving to each section of the Terriiory represen- 
tation in the ratio of its qualified voters as nearly as may be. And the 
members of the Council and of the House of Representatives shall re- 
side in, and be inhabitants of the district, or county, or couniies, for 
which they may be elected, respectively. Previous to the firsi elee- 
tion the Governor shall cause a census, or enumeration of the inhabit- 
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ants and qualified voters of the several counties and districts of the 
Territory to be taken by such persons and in such mode as the Gov- 
ernor shall designate and appoint ; and the persons so appointed shall 
receive a reasonable compensation therefor. And the first election 
shall be held at such time and Places, and be conducted in such man 
ner, both as to persons who shall superintend such election and the 
returns thereof, as the Governor shall appoint and direct; and he shall 
at the same time declare the number of members of the Council and 
House of Re ere sentatives to which each of the counties or districts 
shall be entitled under this act. The person having the highest num- 
ber of legal votes in each of said Council districts for members of the 
Council shall de declared by the Governor to be duly elected to the 
Council, and the persons having the highest number of legal votes for 
the House of Re presenti itives shall be de clared by the Governor to be 
duly elected members cf said House: Provided, That in case two or 
more persons voted for shall have an equal number of votes, and in 
case a vacancy shall otherwise occur in either branch of the Legislat- 
ive Assembly, the Governor shall order a new election; and the per- 
sons thus elected to the Legislative Assembly shall meet at such place 
and on such day as the Governor shall appoint; but thereafter the Son 
place and manner of holding and conducting all elections by the peo- 
ple, and the apportioning of the representation in the several counties 
or districts to the Council and House of Representatives, according to 
the number of qualified voters, shall be prescribed by law, as well as 
the day of commencement of the regular sessions of the Legislative 
Assembly: Provided, That no session in any one year shall exceed the 
term of forty days, except the first session, which m: iy continue sixty 
days. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That « very free white male in- 
habitant above the age of twenty-one years who shal! be an actual re- 
sident of said Territory, and shall possess the qualifications hereinafter 
prescribed, shail be en‘itled to vote at the first election, and shall be 
eligible lo any offic e Wi n the said Territory 3 but the qualifications 


of voters and o! holding "a ‘e at all subsequent elections shall be such 
as shall be prescribed by the Legislative Assembly : Provided. That 


it 


c 


the right of suffrage and of holding office shall be exercised only by 
citizens of the U. S. and those who shall have declared on oath their 
intention to become such, and shall have taken an oath to support the 
Constitution of the U. S. and the provisions of this act: And provided 
further, That no officer, soldier, seaman, or marine or other person in 
the army or navy of the U. S., or attached to troops in the service of 
the U. §., shall be allowed to vote or hold office in said Territory by 
reason of being on service therein. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the legislative power of the 
Territory shall extend to net ee subjects of legislation consistent 
with the Constitution of the U. S. and the provisions of this act, but 
no law shall be passed interfering with the primary disposal of the 
soil; no tax shall be imposed upon the property of the U. S.; nor shall 
the lands or other property of non- residents be taxed higher than the 
lands or other property of residents. Every bill which shall have 
passed the Council and House of Representatives of the said Terri- 
tory shall, before it becomes a law, be presented to the Governor o 
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the Territory ; if he approve, he shall sign it, but if not, he shall re. 
turn it with his objections to the House in which it originated, who 
shall enter the objections at large on their journals, and proceed to 
reconsider it. If, after such reconsideration, two-thirds uf that House 
shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objec- 
tions, to the other House, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, 
and if approved by two-thirds of that House, it shall become a law. 
But in such cases the votes of both Houses shall be determined by 
yeas and nays, to be entered on the journal of each House respective- 
ly. If any bill shall not be returned by the Governor within three 
days [Sundays excepted,] after it shall have been presented to him, 
the same shail be a law in like manner as if he had signed it, unless 
the Assembly, by adjournment, prevents its return, in which case it 
shall not be a law. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That all Township, District and 
County officers, not herein otherwise provided for, shall be appointed 
or elected, as the case may be, in such manner as shall be provided 
by the Governor and Legislative Assembly. of the Territory of Ne- 
braska. The Governor shall nominate, and, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Legislative Council, appoint all officers not herein 
otherwise provided for, and im the first instance the Governor alone 
may appoint all said officers, who shall hold their offices until the end 
of the first session of the Legislative Assembly, and shall lay off the 
necessary districts fur members of the Council, House of Represent- 
atives, and all other officers. 

Sec. &. And be it further enacted, That no member of t 
lative Assembly shell hold, or be appointed to, any office which shall 
have been created, or the salary or emoluments of which shall have 
been increased while he was a member, during the term for which he 
was elected, and for one year after the expiration of such term; but 
this restriction shall net be applicable to members of the first Legis- 
lative Assembly ; and no person holding a commission or appointment 
under the U. S., except postmasters, shall be a member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, or hold any office under the Government of said Ter- 


he Legis- 


ritory. 

S re _9, And be it further enacted, That the judicial power of said 
Territory shall be vested in a Supreme Court, District Courts, Pro- 
bate Courts, and in Justices of the Peace. The Supreme Court shall 
consist of a Chief Justice and two Associate Justices, any two of 
whom shall constitute a quorum, and who shall hold a term at the seat 
of Government of said Territory annually, and they shall hold their 
offices during the period of four years, and until their successors shall 
be appointed and qualified. The said Territory shall be divided into 
three judicial districts and a District Court shall be held in each of 
said districts by one of the justices of the Supreme Court, at such 
times and places as may be prescribed by law; and the said judges 
shall, afier their appointments, respectively, reside in the districts 
which shall be assigned them. The jurisdiction of the several courts 
herein provided for, both appellative and original, and that of the Pro- 
bate Courts and of Justices of the Peaee, shall be as limited by law: 
Provided, that Justices of the Peace shall not have jurisdiction of any 
matter in controversy when the title or boundaries of land may be in 
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dispute, or where the debt or sum claimed shall exceed one hundred 
dollars; and the said Supreme and District Courts, respectively, shall 
possess chancery as well as common law jurisdiction, Each District 
Court, or the judge thereof, shall appoint its clerk, who shall also be 
register in chancery, and shall keep his office at the place where the 
court may be held. Writs of error, bills of exception, and appeals 
shall be allowed in all cases from the final decisions of said District 
courts tothe SupremeCourt, under such regulations as may be prescribed 
by law 5 but in no case removed to the, Supreme Court shall trial by 
jury be allowed in said court. The Supreme Court, or the justices 
thereof, shall appoint its own clerk, and every clerk shall hold his of- 
fice at ihe pleasure of the court for which he shall have been appoint- 
ed. Writs of error and appeals from the final decisions of said Su- 
preme Court shall be allowed, and may be taken to the Supreme Court 
of the U. S., in the same manner and under the same regulations as 
from the circuit couris of the U. S., where the value of the property 
or the amount in controversy, to be ascertained by the oath or affirma- 
ation of either party, or other competent witnesses, shall exceed one 
thousand dollars; except only that in all cases involving title to slaves 
the said writs of error or appeals shall be allowed and decided by the 
said Supreme Court, without regard to the value of the matier, prop- 
erty, or title in controversy ; and except also that writ of error or ap- 
peal shall also be allowed to the Supreme Court of the U. 8. from the 
decision of the said supreme court created by this act, or of any judge 
thereof, or of the District Courts created by this act, or of any judge 
thereof, upon any writ of habeas corpus, involving the question of per- 
sonal freedom: Provided, That nothing herein contained shal! be con- 
strued to apply to or affect the provisions to the “act respecting fugit- 
ives from justice and persons escaping from the service of their mas- 
ters,” approved February 12th, 1798, and the ‘tact to amend and sup- 
plementary to the aforesaid act,’’ approved September, 1850; and each 
of the said District Courts shall have and exercise the same ju: isdic- 
tion in all cases arising under the Constitution and laws of the U.S., 
as is vested in the District and Circuit Couris of the U. S., and the 
said Supreme and District Courts of the said Territory and the re- 
spective judges thereof, shall and may grant writs of habeas corpus in 
all cases in which the same are granted by the judges of the U.S. in 
the District of Columbia; and the first six days of every term of said 
courts, or so much thereof as shall be necessary, shall be appropriated 
to the trial of causes arising under the said Constitution and laws, and 
writs of error and appeal in all such cases shall be made to the Su- 
preme Court of said Territory, the same as in other cases. The said 
clerk shall receive in all such cases the same fees which the clerks of 
the District Courts of Utah Territory now receive for similar services, 

Src. 10. And be it further enacted, That the provisions of an act 
entitled, ‘‘An act respecting fugitives from justice, and persons escap- 
ing from the service of their masters,” approved February 12, 1793, 
and the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to amend and supple- 
mentary to the aforesaid act,”” approve September 18, 1850, be and 
the same are hereby declared to extend to and be in full force within 
the limits of said Territory of Nebraska. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That there shall be appointed 
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an Attorney for said Territory, who shall continue in office for four 
years, and until his successor shall be appointed and qualified, unless 
sooner removed by the President, and who shall receive the same fees 
and salary as the Attorney of the U.S. for the present Territory of 
Utah. There shall also te a Marshal for the Territory appointed who 
shall hold his office for four years and until his successor shall be ap- 
pointed and qualified, unless sooner removed by the President, and 
who shall execute all processes issuing from the said courts when ex- 
ercising their jurisdiction as Circuit and District Courts of the U.54.,; 
he shall perform the duties, be subject tothe same regulation and pen- 
alties, and be entitled to the same fees as the Marshal of the District 
Court of the U. S. for the present Territory of Utah, and shall in ad- 
dition be paid two hundred dollars as a compensation for extra ser- 
vices. 


Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That the Governor, Secretary, 
Chief Justice , and Associate Justice, Attorney, and Mars al shall be 
nominated, and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, ap- 
pointed by the President of the U.S. The Governor and Secretary 


to be appointed as aforesaid shall, before they act as such, respectively 
make an oath or affirmation before the District Judge or some Justice 
of the Peace in the limits of said Territory, duly authorized to admin- 
ister oaths and affirmations by the laws now in force therein, or be- 
fore the Chief Justice or some Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the U.S., to si rt 1] Jonstitution of the U. S8., and faithfully 
discharge the dut their respective offices, which said oaths, when 
so taken, shall be certified by the person by whom the same shall 
have een taken; and such certificates shail be received and recorded 
by the said Secretary among the executive proceedings; and the Chief 
Justice and Associate Justices, and all other eivil officers in said Ter- 
ritory. before they act as such, shall take a like oath or affirmation be- 
fore the said Governor or Secretary, or some Judge or Justice of the 
Peace of the Territory who may be duly commissioned and qualified, 
whit r affirmation shall be certified and transmitted by the 
person taking » same to the Secretary, to be by him recorded as 


aforesaid: 1 ards, the like oath or affirmation shall be taken, 
certified and recorded, in such manner and form as may be prescribed 

ry of two thousand 
five hund: ‘s. The Chief Justice and Associate Justices shall 
each receive ai nual salary of two thousand dollars. The Secretary 


by law. ‘The ‘nor shall receive an annual sa 


shall receive : nnual salary of two thousand dollars. The said sal- 


aries shall be paid quarter-yearly, {rom the date of the respective ap- 
pointments, at the Treasury of the U.S. 5; but no such payment shall 
be made unt id officers shall have entered upon the duties of their 
respective appointments, The members of the Legisiative Assembly 
shall be entitled to receive three dollars each per day during their at- 
tendance at the sessions thereof, and three dollars each for every 
twenty miles travel in going to and returning from the said sessions, 
estimated according to the nearest usually traveled route, and an ad- 
ditional allowance of three dollars shall be paid to the presiding oflicer 
af each house for each day he sh ll so preside. And a Chiet Clerk, 
one Assistant Clerk, a Saergent-at-Arms, and Doorkeeper, may be 
chosen for each House; and the Chief Clerk shall receive four dollars 
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per day, and the said other officers three dollars per day, during the 
session of the Legislative Assembly; but no other officers shall be paid 
by the U. S.: Provi ded, That there shall be but one session of the 
Legislature annually, unless, on an extraordinary occasion the Gov- 
ernor shall think proper to call the Legislature together. There shall 
be appropriated, annually, the usual sum, to be expended by the Gov- 
ernor, to defray the contingent expenses of the Territory, including 
the salary of a Clerk of the Executive Department, and there shall 
also be appropriated, annually, a sufficient sum, to be expended by the 
Secretary of the Territory, and upon an estimate to be made by the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the U. 8., to defray the expenses of the 
Legislative Assembly, the printing the laws, and other incidental ex- 
penses and the Governor and Secretary of the Territory shall, in the 
disbursement of all moneys entrusted to them, be governed solely 
by the instructions of the Secretary of the Treasury of the U. S., ana 
shall, simi-annually, account to the said Secretary for the manner in 
which the aforesaid moneys shall have been expended; and no expen- 
diture shall be made by said Legislative Assembly for objects not spe- 
cially authorized by the acts of Congress making the appropriations, 
nor beyond the sums thus appropriated for such objects. 

Src. 13. And be it further enacted, That the Legislative Assembly 
of the Territory of Nebraska shall hold its first session at such time 
and place in said Territory as the Governor thereof shall appoint and 
direct ; and at said first session, or as soon thereafter as they shall 
deem expedient, the Governor and Legislative Asseinbly shall proceed 
to locate and establish the seat of government for said Territory, at 
such place as they may deem elligible, which place, however, shall 
thereafter be subject to be changed by the said Governor and Legis- 
lative Assembly 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That a Delegaie to the House 
of Representatives of the U. S., to serve for the term of two years, 
who shall be a citizen of the U. S., may be elected by the voters qual- 
ified to elect members of the Legislative Assembly, who shall be en- 
titled to the same rights and privileges as are exercised and enjoyed 
by the delegates from the several other Territories of the U.S. to the 
said House of Representatives, but the Delegate first elected shall 
hold his seat only during the term of the Congress to which he shall 


ryy 


be elected. Phe first election shall be held at such time and places, 
and be conducied in such manner, as the Governor shall appoint and 
direct, and at all subsequent elections the times, places and manner of 
holding the elections shall be prescribed by law. The person having 
the phwwee number of votes shall be declared by the Governor to be 
duly elected, and a certificate thereof shall be given accordingly. That 
the Constitution and all the laws of the U.S. which are not loc: ally in- 

applicable shall have the same force and effect within the said Terri- 
tory of Nebraska as elsewhere in the U. S., except the eighth section 
of the act preparatory to the admission of Missouri i into the Union, ap- 
proved March 6th, 1820, which being inconsistent with the principle 
of non-intervention by Congress with slavery in the States and Terri- 
tories, as recognized by the legislation of 1850, common ily called the 
com promise measures, is hereby declared inoperatiy » and void; it be- 
ing the true intent and meaning of this act not to legislate slavery in- 
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to any Territory or State; ror to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the 
people thereof perfectly free to form and regulate their domestic in- 
stitutions in their own way, subject only to the Constitution of the U. 
S,: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be construed to re- 
vive or put in force any law or regulation which may have existed 
prior to the act of March 6th, 1820, either protecting, establishing, 
prohibiting, or abolishing slavery. 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That there shall hereafter be 
appropriated, as has been customary for the Territorial Governments, 
a sufficient amount, to be expended under the direction of the said 
Governor of the Territory of Nebraska, not exceeding the sums here- 
tofore appropriated for similar objects, for the erection of suitable 
public buildings at the seat of government, and for the purchase of 
a library to be kept at the seat of government for the use of the Gov- 
ernor, Legislative Assembly, Judges of the Supreme Court, Secreta- 
ry, Marshal and Attorney of said Territory, and such other persons, 
and under such regulations as shall be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That when the lands in the 
said Territory shall be surveyed under the direction of the Govern- 
ment of the U. 8., preparatory to bringing the same into market, sec- 
tions numbered sixteen and thirty-six in each township in said Ter- 
rilory, shall be and the same are hereby reserved for the purpose of 
being applied to schools in said Territory, and in the States and Ter- 
ritories hereafier to be erected out of the same. 

Sre. 17. And be it further enacted, That until otherwise provided 
by law, the Governor of said Territory may define the judicial districts 
of said Territory, and assign the Judges who may be appointed for 
said Territory to the several districts ; and also appoint the times and 
places for holding courts in the several counties or subdivisions in 
each of said judicial distriets by proclamation to be issued by him; but 
the Legislative Assembly at their first or any subsequent session may 
organize, alter, or modify such Judicial Districts, and assign the Judg- 
es and alter the times and places of holding the courts as to them shall 
seem proper and convenient. 

Sec. 18. And be it further enacted, That all officers to be appoint- 
ed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, for the Territory of Nebraska, who, by virtue of the provisions 
of any law now existing, or which may be enacted during the present 
Congress, are required to give security for moneys that may be en- 
trusted with them for disbursement, shall give such security, at such 
time and place, and in such manner, as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may prescribe. ; 
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Valley of the Ohio. 


BY MANN BUTLER, ESQ. 
Continued from page 272, vol. XII. No. 4. 

RECAPTURE OF VINCENNES BY THE BRITISH. CAPT. HELM. GOV. 
HAMILTON. BRITISH PLAN OF CONQUEST FOR THE WESTERN COUN- 
TRY. CLARK’S PLAN FOR RECOVERING VINCENNES FROM THE 
BRITISH. 

After all this success in this distant and most adventurous com- 
mand, Col]. Clark began to entertain great apprehensions for St. 
Vincents; no news had been received from that place for a consid- 
erable length of time. About the 29th of January, 1779, Col. 
Francis Vigo, an Italian merchant, then in partnership with the 
Governor of St. Louis, still (in 1832) at the age of 86, a most 
respected and patriotic citizen of Vincennes,* brought intelligence 
that Governor Hamilton, of Detroit, had marched from that place 
in December, 1778, had captured St. Vincents and again reduced 
it under the power of the British.t 

Owing to the advanced stage of the season, the British com- 
mandant postponed his operations against Kaskaskia; and in order 
to employ his restless Indian auxiliaries, whom he had brought 
with him, to the number of about four hundred, he detached some 
of them against the settlements of Kentucky; and others to watch 


* At this advanced age he most cheerfully instituted inquiries for the author 
among his compatriots, alas now gone with a long line of ancient friends to his 
last account. 

t There is an anecdote respecting Capt. Leonard Helm connected with the 
capture of that place, then under his charge, evincing a fearless intrepidity which 
would ill be omitted. It was communicated to me by the friendly interest of 
Judge Underwood [now, 1852, in the Senate of the U. S.,] and his venerable re- 
lative Edmund Rogers, Esq., of Barren county, Ky., a brother of Captain John 
Rogers, appointed to the galley called the Willing, which was sent from Kas- 
kaskia to ascend the Wabash. The latter gentleman was personally intimate 
with Clark and his officers for years. When Gov. Hamilton entered Vincennes, 
there were but two Americans there, Capt. Helm, the American commandant, 
and one Henry. They had charged a cannon and placed it in the fort-gateway, 
while Helm stood by with a lighted match in his hand. When Hamilton, at the 
head of his troops, got within hailing distance, Helm cried out, in a loud voice, 
‘‘Halt.”” This stopped the movement of Hamilton, and in reply, he demanded a 
surrender of the garrison. Helm exclaimed with an oath, no man shall enter 
here until I know the terms. Hamilton then toid him, ‘You shall have the hon- 
ors of war ;’? and then the fort was surrendered with its whole garrison of one 
officer and one private. Such is a specimen of the character of Col. Clark’s fol- 
lowers. They were the very choice men of Virginia and the western frontier, 
superior to the Indians in arms, equal to them in hardihood, and nearly so in the 
peculiar arts of the forest. Dangers they scarcely counted, and difficulties pres- 
ented themselves but to be overcome.—Correspondence of Judge Underwood with 
the author. 
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on the Ohio river. In the spring, he contemplated re-assembling 
his forces for a grand campaign, which should first be directed 
against Kaskaskia. At this point, which he had no doubt of car- 
rying, he was to be joined by two hundred Indians from Michilli- 
mackinack, and five hundred Cherokees, Chickasaws, and other 
tribes.* With this force united to his own, Gov. Hamilton had 
orders from the commander in chief in Canada, ‘‘to penetrate up 
the Ohio to Fort Pitt, sweepeng Kentucky on his way, and tak- 
ing light brass cannon for the purpose. So flushed was the British 
commander with the hopes of conquest, that he made no doubt, 
he could overrun all West Augusta.t 

The same gentleman [Col. Vigo,] informed Col. Clark, that 
Gov. Hamilton had not more than eighty men in garrison, three 
pieces of cannon and some swivels mounted. Stimulated by this 
information, with the promptitude inspired by his eminent genius 
for war, our daring commander determined, in the opinion of the 
late John Randolph, like his most suitable prototype, the great 
Hannibal, to carry the war into the enemy’s country — as Clark 
said, ‘‘I knew if I did not take him [Hamilton], he would take 


me’’* 


A large Mississippi boat was immediately fitted up by Clark, as 


a galley mounting two four-pounders and four swivels, obtained 
from the enemy’s fort at Kaskaskia. It was placed under the 
command of Capt. John Rogers with a company of forty-six men. 
This party had orders to force their way up the Wabash, if pos- 
sible, station themselves a few miles below the mouth of White 


river, suffer nothing to pass and wait for further orders. This ex- 
pedition being determined on, the French inhabitants of Cahokia 
and Kaskaskia raised two companies to join it. The author de- 
lights to record this harmony between the ancient French inhabit- 
ants of the Illinois and his own countrymen. The men from the 





Iatt 


* Clark’s Letter to Gov. Jefferson, in the Correspondence of the latter, vol. 
I, 457. 

; The western part of Virginia adjoining the Blue Ridge. 

* The Revd. Mr. Peck in his edition of the Western Annals, by the lament- 
ed Perkins, p. 207, says that Clark “employed Col. Francis Vigo, then a resident 
of St. Louis, to make an explanation of the circumstances and strength of the 
enemy at Post Vincennes.”? There is no intrinsic improbability in this state- 
ment; yet I have not met with any authority for it, either in the Memoir of Clark 
or his Letter to Gov. Jefferson, [[. 451, Dillon, p. 151.] All the writers that I 
have seen, have rested, and very properly their statement of this matter, on the 
Memoir of Clark himself, first published by the author in his History of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky. think I have heard of a life of Col. Vigo, 
but have not met with it. 
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former village were commanded by Capt. McCarty, and the latter 
company by Capt. Francois Charleville. These added to the Vir- 
ginians made a party of one hundred and seventy men in the ag- 
gregate. 

On the 7th of February, 1779, this forlorn hope commenced its 
march to St Vincents, over the drowned lands of the Wabash, in 
a wet though fortunately not a cold season. The march was pur- 
sued along the ‘‘old Vincennes trace,”’ followed by the Indians 
from the earlicst time. It is as Reynolds* pleasantly says, ‘‘the 
Appian way of Illinois in ancient times. It commenced at Detroit, 
theace to Ouiatenon [or Weatowns,] on the Wabash,} thence to 
Vincennes, and thence to Kaskaskia. It is yet [1852] visible in 
many places between Kaskaskia and Vincennes.”’{ This dreary 
and fatiguing march was alleviated by the politic management of 
Clark, who to divert his men encouraged hunting parties and in- 
vitations from one company to another, successively to feasts, or 
game, and to join in war dances of a night, in the manner of the 
Indians. In his own words, ‘‘I suffered them to shoot game on 
all occasions, and feast on it like Indian war dancers ; each com- 
pany by turns inviting the others to their feasts; which was the 
case every night; as the company that was to give the feast was 
always supplied with horses, to lay up a sufficient store of wild 
meat, in the course of the day ; myself and principal officers put- 
ting on the woodsmen, sporting now and then, and running as 
much through the mud and water as any of them.”’ Thus insensi- 
bly, without a murmur, were these men led on to the banks of the 
Little Wabash, which we reached on the 13th of February, 1779, 
through incredible difficulties, far surpassing anything that any of 
us had ever experienced. Frequently the diversions of the night 
wore off the thought of the preceding day. || 

At the point, the expedition had now arrived, the forks of the 
stream [the Little Wabash it is supposed,] are three miles, and 
the opposite heights of land five miles apart in the ordinary state 
of the water. At the time of Clark’s arrival here, the interval was 
covered with water ‘‘generally three feet deep, never under two, 





* History of [llinois. Belleville, Ills. 1852. p. 79. 

t This Ouiatenon or Wea village stood on the southern bank of the Wabash 
or the tract of land whichis now called * Wea prairie,” about eight miles below 
= site of the town of La Fayette, in Tippecanoe county, Indiana. Dillon, p. 


¢ Reynolds, p. 79. 
Wj Clark’s Memoir. 
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and frequently over four.”* By the 18th, the party got so near 
St. Vincents as to hear the morning and evening guns of the Brit- 
ish fort; and on the evening of the same day reached within nine 
miles of the town, below the mouth of the Embarras river. Great 
difficulties were now experienced in getting canoes in which to cross 
the river; and the men required all Clark’s address and com- 
manding spirit to keep their spirits from failing. Still there was 
no sight of the galley, which had been dispatched under Captain 
Rogers to meet them on the Wabash. Canoes could not be built 
in time to save the party, in the destitute condition in which they 
were, from starving. 

On the 20th, the water guard brought a boat to, from which the 
cheering inteliigence was received, of the good disposition of the 
inhabitants of St. Vincents towards the Americans; and the con- 
tinued ignorance of our movement, on the part of the enemy. 
There was yet a large sheet of water to cross, which proved, on 
sounding, to be up to the arm-pit; on the report being made, and 
Clark speaking seriously to an officer, the whole detachment caught 
alarm, and despair seemed ready to possess them. Col. Clark 
observing the depression on the faces of his men, whispered to 
one or two Officers near him, to imitate him immediately, in what 
he was going to do; he then took a little gun powder in his hand, 
and mixing it with some water, blacked his face with it, raised the 
Indian war whoop, and marched into the water, imitated and fol- 
lowed by his men without a murmur. 

So much does the conduct of men in large bodies depend upon 
the address and tone of a commander. ‘This trick of backwoods 
invention communicated a new impulse to the party, and they 
stepped into the water with a cheerfulness, which many troops un- 
der their sufferings, would not have shown on land. A favorite 
song was now raised, and the whole detachment joined in the 
chorus. When the party had got to the deepest part of the water, 


then about waist-deep, where it was intended to transport the 
troops in two canoes, which had been fortunately taken, one of the 
men said he felt a path, [which is said to be quite perceptible to 
naked feet,] and it being concluded that it kept on t! 
ground, the march was continued to a place called ti 


Camp, where was found about half an acre of groun 


water. Here the party took up their lodging for the ni 


* 7 
i 
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this spot another wide plain of water was to be crossed, and what 
heightened the difficulty was, the absence of all timber, to afford 
support to the famishing and fatigued party in their wading. ‘*The 
camp very quiet,’”? says Major Bowman in his journal, ‘‘but hun- 
gry. Some almost in despair.”” ‘At break of day on the 21st, 
began to ferry our men over the Wabash in two canoes to a small 
hill called the Mamelle.”” ‘*The whole party being over, we thought 
to get to town that night, so plunged into the water, sometimes to 
the neck, for more than one league, where we stopped on a hill of 
the same name [with the last], there being no dry land, an any 
side for many leagues. Our pilots say, we can not get along— 
that it is impossible. The whole army being over, we encamped ; 
rain all this day; no provisions.’’* 

The object of a!l their toils and sufferings, St. Vincents was al- 
most in sight ; and after a spirited address which Clark says, ‘I 
forget, but it may easily be imagined by a person who could pos- 
sess any affection for his men at such a time. I concluded by in- 
forming them, that passing the plain that was then in full sight, 
and reaching the opposite woods, would put an end to their fati- 
gue—that ina few hours they would have a sight of the long wish- 
ed for object ; and immediately stepped into the water, without 
waiting for any reply. A general huzza took place.”’*t The ice 
‘sin the morning had formed from one half to three quarters of an 
inch thick. It was the coldest night we had;” but **the morning 
was the finest we had on our march. Before the third man step- 
ped eff, Clark ordered Capt. Bowman to fall back with twenty-five 
men, and put any man to death who refused to march, for no 
coward should disgrace this company of brave men. ‘The whole 
gave a cry of approbation, and on we went;””—they followed their 
fearless commander ; sometimes they were cheered with the de- 
ceptive cry of the advance guard, that the water was growing shal- 
lower; and as they approached the woods, land, land—the favorite 
cry of mariners was halloed out. This stratagem had its desired 
effect. The men encouraged by it, exerted themselves almost 
beyond their abilities — the weak holding by the stronger. The 
water never got shallower, but in reality continued deepening. 
Getting to the woods where the men expected land, the water was 
up to my shoulders; but gaining the woods was of great conse- 


$ — 
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quence: all the low men and the weakly hung to the trees, and 
floated on the old logs, until they were taken off by the canoes. 
The strong and tall got ashore and built fires. Many would reach 
the shore, and fall with their bodies half in the water, not being 
able to support themselves without it. 

While resting at a spot of dry timbered land, a canoe of Indian 
squaws and children was discovered and captured together with 
nearly half a quarter of buffalo, some corn, tallow, kettles, &c. 
This was indeed a grand prize. Broth was immediately made and 
served out to the most weakly with great care; most of the men 
got a little; but a great many gave their part to the weakly, jo- 
cosely saying something cheerful to their comrades. This little 
refreshment and fine weather by the afternoon gave new life to the 
whole. Crossing a narrow deep lake in the canoes, and marching 
some distance, we came to a copse of timber, called the Warrior’s 
Island. We were now in full view of the fort and town, not a 
shrub between us, at about two miles distance. Every man now 
feasted his eyes, and forgot that he had suffered anything — say- 
ing that all that passed was owing to good policy, and nothing but 
whata man could bear, and thata soldier had no right to think.””* 

Several men were observed out on horseback shooting ducks 
within half e mile of the American party; one of these was taken 
prisoner by some Frenchmen who had been sent to decoy one 
of them without alarming the rest. The information we got from 
this prisoner corresponded with what we had got from others on 
the river, except that the British had just completed that evening 
the wall of the fort, and that there were a good many Indians in 
town. ‘‘Our situation,” says Clark, “‘was now truly critical—no 
possibility of retreating in case of defeat—and in full view of a 
town that had, at this time, upwards of six hundred men in it, 
troops, inhabitants and Indians.”” ‘‘Our fate was to be determ- 
ined probably in a few hours. We knew that the most daring con- 
duct could alone secure success. I knew that a number of the in- 
habitants wished us well—that a number was lukewarm to the in- 
terest of either.”? ‘These were favorable circumstances ; and as 
there was little probability of our remaining until dark undiscover- 
ed, I determined to begin the career immediately; and wrote a 
letter directed to the inhabitants of the Post, informing them that 
‘I would take possession of their fort this night, and requesting 


* Clark’s Memoir. 
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the true friends of liberty to remain still in their own houses; and 
those who are friends tothe King to repair tothe fort,join thehair 
buying general and fight like men; or if any such should after- 
wards be discovered, they might depend on severe punishment.” 
The inhabitants were again requested to keep ont of the streets. 
‘‘For every one I shall find in arms on my arrival,’ said Clark, 
“J shall treat as an enemy.” 

Seldom has frank notice been given to an enemy of an intended 
attack, and choice afforded to retire to his friends. It was resorted 
to in hopes that its imposing character would add to American 
friends, and increase the dismay of their enemies, So much did 
it operate in this way, that the expeditiou was believed to be from 
Kentucky, so impossible was it decmed in the condition of the wa- 
ters, that it could come from Illinois. This idea was confirmed 
by several messages under the assumed name of persons known to 
be in Kentucky to their acquaintances in St. Vincents. Nor would 
the presence of Clark be credited, until his person was pointed out 
by one who knew him. 

To mask the weakness of the American force, the soldiers had 
their instructions to frame their conversation before strangers, so 
as to lead them to believe they were at least a thousand men. 
There was one circumstance, which occasioned much surprise to 
our countrymen, which was that although a great deal of bustle 
was perceived in the streets of the town, and great numbers run- 
ning or riding into the commons, to view the invaders; yet not a 
drum was heard, nor a gun was fired from the fort. In fact, as 
was afterwards learned, even the friends of the British were afraid 
to give the garrison notice of Clark’s presence. 

About sunset, on the 28th of February, 1779, the American 
party set off ‘‘in full view of the town crowds gazing at us,”’ to 
take possession of St. Vincents, marching and countermarching 
round some heights and displaying several sets of colors which had 
been brought by the French volunteers, and were now raised on 
poles procured for that purpose. These might be seen, yet the 
elevations in the plain and their oblique direction completely pre- 
vented the troops ‘‘from being numbered.”  ‘‘In this manner we 
moved and directed our march in such a way as to suffer it to be 
dark before we had advanced more than half way to the town: we 
then suddenly changed our direction, crossed ponds where we could 
not have been expected, and about 8 o’clock gained the heights 
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back of the town.”’ Still there was no hostile demonstration on 
the part of the British, and the impatience of the Americans to 
unriddle the mystery was extreme. 

For this purpose, Lieut. Bayley with fourteen men was sent to 
command an attack on the fort; still the fire of this party was at 
first attributed to some drunken Indians, who frequently saluted 
the fort in this manner, unti] a man was shot down threugh a port 
hole, when the engagement began in good earnest on both sides. 
The main body of the Americans had moved in a different direc- 
tion, and taken possession of the strongest part of the town. Re- 
inforcements were sent to the attacking party, while other atrange- 
ments were making in town. During the fire on the fort, when 
the American amunition began to grow scarce, owing to reliance 
upon the stores in the galley, a fortunate disclosure of both pow- 
der and balls was made by the owners Colonel Legras and Major 
Bosseron and others. This had been buried to keep it out of the 
hands of the British, who had threatened to take the whole of the 
goods in the town, for the king’s use, giving bills for the same. 
This store well supplied our wants. The son of Tobacco, a power- 
ful chief and a warm friend to the Long Knife, and particularly of 
Capt. Helm, then a British prisoner, offered his services together 
with a hundred warriors. The offer was, however, declined, for 
fear of confounding them with the hostile Indians known to be in 
town; but his presence and counsel were desired and readily given. 

The fire on the fort continued without intermission, except for 
about fifteen minutes, a little before day. Our men would lie 
within twenty or thirty yards of the fort untouched by the enemy’s 
cannon, owing to the awkward elevation of the platforms. They 
did no damage except to the buildings of the town, some of which 
they much shattered, while their musketry employed against men 
covered by houses, pailings, ditches and the banks of the river, 
was of no avail. 

While on the other hand, no sooner was a port hole opened by 
the enemy, or even darkened, than our riflemen finding its true 
direction would pour such volieys into it, that the men could not 
stand to their guns. Seven or eight of them were cut down, and 
Clark says, that I believe, if they had stood to their artillery, the 
greater part of them would have been killed in the course of the 
night. By this terribly concentrated fire, the garrison became 
discouraged. ‘Thus the attack continued until about nine o’clock 
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inthe morning of the 24th, when learning that two prisoners whom 
the enemy had brought in the day before, had a considerable num- 
ber of letters with them, Clark supposed it might be an express, 
which was expected about this time. Fearful of their destruction, 
he sent a fierce demand of capitulation and threats of vengeance 
for destroying papers or letters which might be in possession of 
the British officer, or hurting one house in town. Lieut. Gov. 
Hamilton firmly replied to this unmilitary demand, ‘‘that he and 
his garrison are not disposed to be awed into any action unworthy 
of British subjects.”” Our men were eager fora storm of the fort; 
Clark sternly repelled such rashness. The firing was heavy through 
every crack that could be discovered in any part of the fort. Sey- 
eral of the garrison were wounded, and there was no possibility of 
standing at the embrasures. 

In the evening, the British officer finding his cannon useless, 
and apprehensive for the result of being taken at discretion, sent 
a flag desiring a truce of three days. ‘This Clark thought impru- 
dent to grant; although he himself daily expected a reinforcement 
with artiilery by the arrival of his galley. He proposed in return, 
that the British garrison should be surrendered prisoners at dis- 
cretion, and that Hamilton should with Capt. Helm meet him, at 
the church about eighty yards from the fort. In consequence of 
this cffer, the British commandant, Major Hay, Superintendent of 
Indian affairs, and Capt. Helm, their prisoner, met Col. Clark and 
Major Bowman. ‘Terms were proposed by Lieut. Gov. Hamilton, 
one of which stipulated that the garrison should be surrendered on 
them being permitted to go to Pensacola, on parole. After some 
deliberation, they were rejected by Clark, who told the British of- 
ficer, that his troops were impatient and called aloud for permis- 
sion to tear down and storm the fort. ‘‘If such a step was taken 
many of course would be cut down, and the result of an enraged 
body of woodsmen breaking in must be obvious to him; it would be 
out of the power of an American officer to save a single man.”* 
Capt. Helm attempting to moderate the excited feelings of Colonel 
Clark, was reminded by him that he was a Dritish prisoner, and 
he doubted whether he could with propriety speak on the subject. 
The British commander then said, that Capt. Helm was liberated 
from that moment; but Clark refused to accept his release on such 
terms; he must retura to the garrison and meet his fate. The 
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British commander was then informed, that hostilities should not 
begin, until five minutes after the drums had given the alarm. 

The officers were taking their course to their respective quarters, 
when Gov. Hamilton called to Col. Clark and politely inquired of 
him, what his reasons were for rejecting the surrender on the lib- 
eral terms which had been proposed to him. The American officer 
then with affected severity told him, ‘‘I know the principal Indian 
partizans of Detroit are in the fort, and I only want an honorable 
opportunity of putting such instigators of Indian barbarities to 
death: the cries of the widows and orphans made by their butcher- 
ies require such blood at my hands. So sacred,”’ continued Clark, 
‘do I consider this claim upon me for punishment, that I think it 
next to divine; and I would rather lose fifty men, than not execute 
@ vengeance demanded by so much innocent blood. If Governor 
Hamilton chooses to risk the destruction of his garrison for the 
sake of such miscreants, it was at his own pleasure.”? Upon this, 
Maj. Hay enquired, ‘‘Who is it that you call Indian partizans ?” 
Clark keenly and promptly replied, ‘I consider Maj. Hay one of 
the principal ones.”” The change in Hay’s countenance was in- 
stantaneous, like one on the point of execution, ‘‘pale and trem- 
bling. scarcely able to stand.”” Gov. Hamilton blushed for his 
behavior ; while Capt. Bowman’s countenance expressed as much 
respect and sorrow for the former, as contempt for the latter. 
Some minutes elapsed without aword passing on either side. From 
that moment, ‘‘my resolution,” says Clark, ‘‘changed respecting 
‘Iamilton. I told him, we wouid return to our respective posts ; 
that I would reconsider the matter and let him know the result by 
a flag. No offensive measures should be taken in the meantime. 
This was agreed to on both sides, and the officers parted. 

On submitting the terms to the American officers, it was agreed 
that we should moderate our terms. They ware immediately com- 
municated to Gov. Hamilton, and acceded to by him. 

This capitulation surrendered Fort Sackville to the Americans 
on the 24th of February, 1779; the garrison was to be considered 
‘‘as prisoners of war, and march out with their arms and accoutre- 
ments.”” On the next day, the fort was taken possession of by 
Col. Clark, at the head of the companies of Capts. Williams and 
Witherington, while Capts. Bowman and McCarty received the 
prisoners. The stars and stripes were again hoisted over Fort 
Sackville which had first been elevated by Capt. Helm during the 
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last year ; and may they ever continue to float over an unbroken, 
wise and virtuous republic. Thirteen cannons to correspond with 
the old thirteen States, now [in 1854,] numbering 31, were fired 
to celebrate the reduction of the most important hostile post upon 
the Indian frontier; it was at that day, what Detroit and Malden 
have been at a later period, and what the European forts have al- 
ways been, in the hands of the possessors — keys to influence and 
contro] over the native tribes. 

At this surrender, there were only 79 prisoners received, with 
considerable stores; yet these facts form a very inadequate criier- 
eon of the importance of the conquest. It is not the intrinsic 
strength of the British garrison that is to be principally regarded; 
it is the horde of savages which it would have encouraged in de- 
struction and murder on a most exposed frontier, extending their 
ravages, according to the hopes of the vanquished, to the Blue 
Ridge in Virginia. Such is the proper point of view from which 
to estimate the value of Clark’s exertions in the conquest of the 
western country, but particularly the valley of the Ohio. Vincen- 
nes has from the time of its final reduction been one of the most 
important strongholds of the West—another advance post of Eu- 
ropean and American civilization established on the frontier, not 
subject to the insults and in the power of the Indians; but bridling 
their outrages and sending forth in some goodly degree, humaniz- 
ing influences, which are showing themselves in the new homes of 
the tribes west of the Mississippi. 

Col. Clark was astonished on viewing the strength of the post, 
at its easy surrender ; but on reflection was convinced it might have 
been undermined, as the fort was within thirty feet of the river 
bank. If even this attempt had failed, his information was so ex- 
act, that on the arrival of his artillery, the first hot shot could 
have blown up the magazine. 

On the day after the surrender of the British garrison, Captain 
Helm was despatched up the Wabash, with a detachment of sixty 
men, to intercept some boats with provisions and goods from De- 
troit. All of which were surprised, and stores to the amount of 
ten thousand sterling with forty prisoners were captured. 

On the return of this successful expedition with the British flags 
still flying at the mast-head, our long expected galley, the Willing 
from Kaskaskia, hove in sight, and prepared for an attack upon 
the little river squadron descending the river, which was still sup- 
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posed to belong to the enemy. But soon the beloved ensign of 
American freedom was hoisted to the joy and triumph of our coun- 
trymen. ‘They were only mortified to find that they had not been 
present to aid in the reduction of the British and Indian strong- 
hold. 

It is not suitable to dismiss this brilliant achievement of Col. 
Clark and his hardy and daring followers without a passing reflee- 
tion. Too much credit can scarcely be awarded to so adventurous 
an expedition into the heart of British influence, among hordes of 
warlike and hostile savages, at the head of a mere handfull of 
men, though of the hardiest stamp of hardy and hergic times. Its 
influence in the war then raging on the seaboard, its diversion of 
Indian hostility from that hard pressed portion of the republic, 
have been less dwelt on, though not jess real than its magnificent 
enlargement of the republic, from the barrier of the Alleghanies 
[urged by both France and Spain with every art of diplomacy and 
for some time too successfully, ] to the wide expanse of the north- 
ern lakes and the Mississippi. This augmentation of the republic, 
the redemption of the valley of the Ohio from European dominion, 
and its rescue in no small degree from savage rule are eminently 
due to Col. Clark, his gallant Illinois regiment and the brave Cre- 
oles of the Illinois. 

Still, I cannot forbear remarking that the feelings of the border 
people exasperated by the savage war in which they were engaged, 
entered too much into the measures pursued against the British. 
Our people could not look with the calm sentiments of professional 
and civilized belligerents upon a war prosecuted by the unseen and 
unexpected rifle—the deadly tomahawk and scalping knife; weap- 
ons which were used upon all alike, on men in arms, not more 
readily than on women and chilcren. To them it was no mere 
game of skill, heroism and mutual magnanimity, like the chivalrie 
contest of the older continent. There was no grcund for such 
lofty feelings in their state of society; difficult enough to cherish, 
under the most generous forms ef murderous war. They would 
not have been reciprocated, because utterly alien to Indiaa war- 
fare. The reader then must not be surprised, when he sees the 
severity of Col. Clark to the hair-buyers, as the British reward- 
ers of scalps were bitterly denominated. Much of the harshness 
of Col. Clark to Cerre at Kaskaskia, and Hamilton and Hay at 
St. Vincents, must be attributed to the naturally excited feelings 
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of the times, and the theater of action, and not to the natural dis- 
position of the man. 

European nations carrying on war upon this continent have 
never been able to avoid employing its savage tribes as auxiliaries. 
To reject them as such, would have been to engage them as ad- 
ditional enemies. Our own government forms no exception to this 
remark; they have been compelled to employ the native tribes 
against each other in their own defence when engaged in hostilities 
with any of them. ‘The truth is, the Indian follows war, as the 
vulture the carrion; and if driven from one side, he is sure to be 
found on the other. Still much contro! over native ferocity may 
be exercised by stern adherence to humanity and encouragement 
offered for prisoners, rather than scaéps. 


ArticLeE III. 


Zuni and Colorado Rivers. Report or Caprain 
SITGREAVES. 


As all information touching the broad region between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Pacific coast is calculated to interest the Amer- 
ican reople at the present time, we have selected a few paragraphs 
from the Report of an Expedition down the Zuni and Colorado 
Rivers, by Capt. L. Sitzreaves, Corps Topographical Engineers. 

The Pueblo of Zuni is situated on the parallel of 35° 04 10” n. 
latitude. The longitude is not given by Capt. Sitgreaves; but its 
location on the map shows it to be but a few minutes east of the 
108° of longitude west of Greenwich. The author says: 

‘“‘The Zuni is a mere rivulet, and not entitled to the name of 
river ; in most parts of our country it would not be dignified with 
that of creek. The corn-fields of the Zuni Indians extended at in- 
tervals for several miles down the stream, their crops and orchards 
being planted on the edge of the valley, or in the fertile gorges of 
the mountains. ‘The only cultivation in the immediate vicinity of 
the pueblo consisted of small vegetable gardens, tended by the 
women and watered by hand, in which were grown chiefly onions, 
beans, and chile.””? In a note, the authorsays: ‘‘Since the estab- 
lishment of the military post at Canon Bonito, and the consequent 
pacfication of the Navajos, the amount of cultivation has greatly 
increased. During the past season the Zuni Indians had some ten 
thousand acres in corn, and the Moquis a still greater quantity. 
The orchards produce good peaches.” 
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‘‘The Zuni is a northern tributary of the Little Colorado, and 
flows in a westerly direction until it falls into the latter, about 58 
miles from the Pueblo. From the Pueblo the party followed the 
general direction of the stream bya well-beaten trail which en- 
abled it to avoid the inconvenience of traveling over ground ren- 
dered soft and miry by the recent rains.”” Very little notice is 
taken of the Zuni valley by the author. 

The following paragraph contains the only description which we ° 
have of the country from the Pueblo to the mouth of the river: 
‘“‘Camp No. 3. — The valley is here shut in by abrupt walls of 
gray sandstone, occasionally mixed with basalt, having frequent 
springs running out from under them; but farther down it expands 
to several miles in width, other valleys opening into it. The faces 
of the sandstone rocks, wherever they presented a smooth surface, 
were covered with Indian hieroglyphics, or pictures, carved or 
painted upon them.” 

The 4th camp of the party after leaving the Pueblo of Zuni was 
located on the Little Colorado. At this point, the author says: 
‘it is an insignificant stream, divided into several small channels, 
flowing through a narrow valley destitute of timber, but covered 
with a thick growth of rank unnutritious grass. The hills bound- 
ing it on either side are of a gradual slope, with here and there a 
rocky point, of a conglomerate of gray sandstone and pebbles jut- 
ting out into the bottom.”” The following extracts from Captain 
Sitgreave’s Journal contains nearly all that is interesting in his 
description of the country. 

September 28, Camp Vo. 5.—Proceeding down the valley, it 
widens out into a broad plain, which the recent profuse rains had 
made soft and muddy. To avoid this we turned off from the riv- 
er, and made our way across the high land, but gained little by 
the exchange, for the soil was so light and thinly covered with 
grass that the mules sank to their fetlocks at every step. The 
ground was strewed with pebbles of agate, jasper, and chalcedo- 
ny, and masses of what appeared to have been stumps of trees 
petrified into jasper, beautifully striped with bright shades of red, 
[the predominating color,] blue, white, and yellow. The rocks 
were gray sandstone, sometimes of a slaty structure. 

Septe ber 30, Camp Vo. T.—The river here runs through a 
deep and rocky canon, which we skirted, and crossed below it to 
the south bank, finding the ground much broken by ravines, which 
were only visible when we came directly upon them. The sur- 
rounding scenery resembled that of the northwestern prairies, the 
country being bare of trees and the horizon unbroken, except in 
one direction, where a high conical peak, that had served us sey- 
eral days as a land mark, varied the uniformity of its outline. 

October 1, Camp No. 8. — The river, winding to the north, 
gave us a straight course across the high land, soft and sandy, as 
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usual, and frequently intersected by deep ravines, until we again 
encountered it, flowing now between bluff sandy banks fringed with 
cotton-wood trees, and presenting at length the appearance of a 
river, but still with little water in its bed. I remarked cropping 
out of the side of a bluff a seam of fibrous gypsum three or four 
inches thick. In the course of the day’s march the San Francisco 
mountains became visible to the west, and to the north several 
singular volcanic peaks. 

October 2, Camp No. 9.—The river here receives a tributary 
known among trappers as Chevelon’s Fork. * * * In several 
places veins of fibrous gypsum were seen, looking like the ice- 
crystals that burst open the ground in spring. 

October 3, Camp No. 10. — Our course was here interrupted 
by a deep bayou thickly overgrown with rushes, and which, on at- 
tempting to turn it, was found to lead to a rocky ravine or canon 
utterly impassable. We retraced our steps, therefore, and with 
much difficulty recrossed the river, which, making a bend to the 
north, winds through a broad plain resembling the bed of a great 
lagoon from which the water had just subsided, leaving it slimy 
and intersected with fissures and channels that often impeded our 
progress. Here and there only a bush of the wild sage dotted its 
surface, and the surrounding hills appeared equally destitute of 
vegetation. 

October 5, Camp No. 12.—The country on the north side pre- 
senting the same appearance of desolation as far as the eye could 
discern, we again crossed the river, and, passing to higher ground, 
encamped on a bayou near the edge of the valley. The grass 
upon the hills was invariably better and more abundant than in 
the river bottom, but the absence of wood and water in such places 
generally obliged us to make our camps near the river. 

October T, Camp No. 13.—Many precipitous canons were 
passed, enclosing within their walls of yellow sandstone clumps of 
cotton-wood trees. Ridges of lava and black dust, the detritus of 
the lava, covering the ground in many places, indicated our ap- 
proach to a voleanic region. Near our camp, on the bank of the 
river, were the ruins of several stone houses, which the guide, Mr. 
Leroux, said resembled those of the Moqu: Indians. 

October 8, Camp No. 14.—About a mile below the last camp 
the river falls over a successicn of horizontal ledges of sandstone, 
forming a beautiful cascade of one hundred and twenty feet in 
vertical height, and continues on its course through a canon of 
that depth, the general level of the banks remaining the same. 

Having been informed by my guide and other experienced trap- 
pers that the canon extends down the river to its junction with the 
Colorado, and the great canon through which the latter flows, I 
regarded the attempt to follow the river to its mouth as too has- 
ardous, considering the condition of the animals and the state of 
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supplies, and therefore, by the advice of the guide, turned off to- 
wards the mountains, with the purpose of striking the Colorado 
below the great canon, and then exploring it upward as far as 
might be found practicable. Leaving the river then, we passed 
along the base of high table lands, the lava-sand lying several 
inches deep upon the ground, filling up the hollows, and forming 
ridges across the plain ; and, ascending the plateau, found it also 
covered with the lava detritus, and all the prominent points occu- 
pied by the ruins of stone houses of considerable size, and in some 
instances of three stories in height. They are evidently the -re- 
mains of a largé town, as they occurred at intervals for an extent 
of eight or nine miles, and the ground was thickly strewed with 
fragments of pottery in all directions. The fact that no vestige of 
water could be discovered in the vicinity, sufficiently accounts for 
their present depopulation. The encroachment of the lava-sand 
blown down from the adjacent mountains may have gradually filled 
up the springs and water-courses ; it is certain, at any rate, that 
the heaviest rains would now be rapidly absorbed by it, and after 
a day or two leave no trace of water upon the surface. 

The houses resemble in all respects (except that adobes do not 
appear to have been used in their construction) those of the ex- 
isting pueblos of New Mexico; and the pottery, of a great variety 
of fabric and pattern, is similar to that now in use among them. 

October 9, Camp No. 15.—Pursuing our way still farther in- 
to the mountains, the ruins became of rarer occurrence, or else 
were concealed by the cedars with which the hills were covered. *** 
{The mules being sent off in search of water, the party remained 
at this camp the second night. ] 

October 11, Camp Vo. 16,—As we ascended the mountain 
the cedar gave place to the nut-bearing pine; and this, when near 
the summit, to a pine of larger growth with long leaves. Herds 
of anelope were seen in all directions, but they kept to the open 
country, and were shy and difficult to approach. 

October 12, Camp /Vo. 17.—The ascent of the mountain was 
continued, with the greatest anxiety as to the result of the day’s 
journey; for the mules had drunk but once in more than four days, 
and the country showed no indications of water in any direction. 
There was much beauty in some of the glades and mountain glens 
we passed. ‘The ground was covered with fresh grass and well 
timbered with tall pines, mingled, after attaining a certain alti- 
tude, with aspens of a brilliant yellow.” 

After crossing this mountain, a spring was found at its foot, 
where the party halted a day or two to retresh their mules. On 
the 15th of October, the party proceded across plains of gentle 
slope. A few small post-oaks were found mingled with the pines; 
and in a glade was found some white clover; flowers and birds 
were more numerous than on the northern slope of the mountain. 
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The party encamped upon the dry bed of a lagoon, a mile in ex- 
tent, having some small pools of water hidden among the tall grass. 
‘They remained here several days on account of the illness of one 
of the men. The author says of this region: “The daily variation 
of the temperature was remarkable, the average range in twenty- 
four hours being about 55° Fahrenheit, or from 10° to 65°.” 

After several days travel through a region of extreme sterility, 
and suffering much for the want of water, on the 30th of October, 
the party reached a small stream, of which the author says: ‘‘This 
rivulet, which I have called the Yampai, has its source in three 
small springs; it is repeatedly lost in the ground within a distance 
of half a mile, after which it disappears entirely. A few willow 
and cotton-wood trees grow upon its banks, and green grass was 
here seen for the first time since leaving the San Francisco mount- 
ains. Here, too, we enjoyed the luxury of a bath and clean cloth- 
es—a luxury not fully appreciable by those who have not gone a 
week without water to wash even their faces and hands.” 

The party proceeded down the valley of the Yampai for about 
twelve miles, but finding that it led them out of their course, they 
diverged from it into a wide barren plain, where they encamped 
without water, grass, or wood. In front of them lay a bold range 
of mountains which having crossed by a rugged and difficult pass, 
they found themselves in the valley of the great Colorado, sur- 
rounded by numerous Indians. The point where the party reached 
the Colorado, is below the great canon in Latitude 35° 8 55” 
north and Longitude 114° 385’ west, 414 miles by the route trav- 
elled from the pueblo of Zuni, and 243 miles above the mouth of 
the Gila. ‘‘At this point,” the author says, ‘‘the river was 260 
yards wide, with six feet of water in the deepest part; the banks 
bluff and sandy, about twelve feet high, andthe current rapid; but 
adense growth of willows and weeds prevented me from measuring 
its velocity with any degree of accuracy. The presence of water 
seemed to afford the only relief from our former privations; for the 
soil, an almost impalpable sand, bore nothing but dry weeds and 
bushes, and the whole scene presented the most perfect picture of 
desolation I have ever beheld, as if some sirocco had passed over 
the land, withering and scorching everything to crispness.”?* * * 
‘‘The whole country traversed from the San Francisco mountains 
was barren and devoid of interest. It consists of a succession of 
mountain ranges and desert plains, the latter having an average 
height of about 5,000 feet above the level of the ocean. The larger 
growth, almost exclusively of cedar, was confined tothe mountains; 
and the scanty vegetation of the plains, parched bya long drought, 
furnished few specimens for the botanist.” 

Notwithstanding the desolate aspect of the country, the valley 
of the Colorado seems tobe inhabited by Indians——_the Mohayes— 
who to some extent cultivate the soil. Describing the first day’s 
travel down the Colorado, the author says: ‘A well-worn trail 
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leads down the river, by the side of which in several places were 
found traced on the ground Indian hieroglyphics, which Mr. Le- 
roux and a Mexican of the party, who had passed many years 
among the Comanches, interpreted into warnings to us to turn 
back, and threats against our penetrating farther into the country. 
We had not gone far before Indians were seen in front in consid- 
erable numbers, who appeared to be assembling to dispute our ad- 
vance. By the exchange of friendly signs, three of them, mount- 
ed on fine horses, were induced to approach, whom a few presents 
sufficed to convince of our peaceful intentions; and they joined the 
party, and accompanied its march. As we proceeded their num- 
ber received accessions at every step, until it amounted to some 
two hundred men, women, and children, who followed on foot, 
running by the side of the mules, and talking and laughing with 
every appearance of friendship. In the evening the camp was 
crowded with them, bringing in for barter small quantities of 
pumpkins, beans, corn, and, in one or two instances, of wheat, 
which seem to be the staples of their food, for no animals, except 
a few horses, were seen among them; and the few sheep we had 
left were the objects of great admiration, especially to the women. 

The appearance of the Mohaves is striking, from their unusual 
stature, the men averaging at least six feet in height; and their 
stalwart and athletic figures offered a convincing proof of the ex- 
cellence of a vegetable diet. Almost all the men were naked, with 
the exception of the breech-cloth. The hair, cut sqare across the 
brows in front, hung in loose braids behind, reaching frequextly as 
low as the waist; occasionally it was matted on the top of the 
head into a compact mass with mud, for the purpose of destroying 
the vermin that infest them. The only garment worn by the wo- 
men was a long fringe of strips of willow-bark wound around the 
waist, and falling as low as the knees. No covering to the feet 
was worn by either sex. Their arms are the bow and arrow, the 
spear and the club. The arrow is formed of two pieces—that to 
which the barb is attached, of hard wood, seven inches long, or 
one-fourth the entire length; and the otner of a light reed that 
grows profusely along the banks of the river, feathered, as usual, 
at the extremity. The custom still prevails among them of car- 
rying a firebrand in tae hand in cold weather, which is mentioned 
in the account of Coronado’s expedition in 1540, and induced 
those discoverers to give to the river the name of Rio Del Tizon. 
Their lodges are rectangular, formed of upright posts imbedded in 
the ground, and rudely thatched on the top and three sides; a 
portion of the interior altitude being sometimes obtained by exca- 
vation. I saw none of so great a size as those described in the 
account just referred to. 

Our progress down the river, though heralded by signal fires as 
we advanced, was continued without further molestation. Numbers 
of the mules gave out daily for the want of food, until we were 
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driven to the necessity of destroying all the spare saddles, blan- 
kets, tents, ammunition, books, and whatever was not absolutely 
essential to our safety. Our provisions, too, became exhausted ; 
and the mules, the poorest of which were daily killed for the pur- 
pose, supplied our only food until the 30th of November, when we 
arrived with a small remnant of them at Camp Yuma, near the 
mouth of the Gila, where rations were obtained for the subsistence 
of the party to San Diego, California. 

Below the point at which we reached the Colorado, irregular 
lines of rugged mountains enclose its valley, now receding to a 
distance of some twenty miles, now advancing towards each other; 
and at three places abutting against the river, hem it in between 
rocky promontories, leaving no room for a roadway at their base. 
The passage of these defiles were the most difficult portions of the 
journey, requiring long detours over naked cliffs of extreme ac- 
clivity ; to cross which we were sometimes obliged to break step- 
ping places in the rock for the mules, and to assist them in their 
ascent by means of ropes, and where a misstep, or the jostling of 
a pack against an impending crag, would occasionally precipitate 
one of them to the bottom of the adjacent precipice. The arable 
land bordering upon the river is greatly encroached upon by ex- 
tensive flat spurs, hard, gravelly, and destitute of vegetation, which 
reach far out into the valley, leaving a covaparatively small pro- 
portion of the space between the mountains susceptible of cultiva- 
tion. Some large cotton-wood trees grow directly upon the river 
banks, but the growth of the rest of the valley is small, consisting 
chiefly of mezquit, tornilla, willow, and a singular tree with a 
smooth, pale-green bark, and leaves so diminutive as to require a 
close proximity to discern them. The shrubs are the arrow-wood, 
wild sage, Aediondilla, or creosote plant, and grease weed, so 
called from the brilliancy of its flame while burning. Cacti are 
not numerous ; the most remarkable is the prtahaya, or Cereus 
giganteus. 

Only two kinds of grass were found, at rare intervals and in 
small quantities; a tall, coarse variety, growing in large tufts, and 
a smaller kind, having a perceptible incrustation of salt upon the 
leaves. 

The trap in some places along the river showed traces of car- 
bonate of copper; and beneath the trap was seen a coarse, gray 
granite, and in one instance a stratum of clay slate. 

Near Camp 451 a large rock occupies the middle of the channel, 
and ledges extend from it across to both banks. In many other 
places the river is obstructed by shifting sand bars, rendering its 
navigation difficult, if not impossible, except during a high stage 
of the water. The water-stains upon the rocks marked a height 
of twelve feet above the actual level, but the indications of over- 
flow were partial, except near the mouth of the Gila, where a large 
surface appears to be subject to inundation.” 
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Afri a and MfPecan Slaves 
Anticute IV. 


Africa and African Slavery. 
The social condition of man denominated ‘slay ery’? proceeds as 
a natural consequence from the economy of his nature considered 


l 


in connection with his disobedience to the laws of the Creator and 
his relations to the physical world. Every individual of the human 
family owes service of some sort to h 3 fellow- man - 118 a condi- 


dition of his being from which there is ne escape with impunity 
The nature and degree of this service must be determined in part 


by natural Jaws, and events over which neither individuals or na- 
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tions have control, and in part by institutions established by maz 

In a view of the human race embracing all its parts and rela- 
tions, wé may observe this obligation to serve one another mod- 
ified by an infinite variety of conditions and circumstances, whicl 
determine the nature of the services to be performed and the bur- 
thens borne in every conceivable case, from the kind offices whicl 
proceed from the mutual friendship and love of individuals of equa 
degree to a state of involuntary and absolute servitude. 

Tke relations established between a subjugated race and their 
masters are determined not so much by physical power as by th 
difference which may exist in the degree of intelligence and virtu: 
possessed by the respective parties. And we are warranted in the 
belief that the Creator in the exercise of his wisdom and benevo- 
lence, sometimes, ordains the subjugation of an ignorant and vice- 
ous race to one possessing a higher degree of civilization, that the 
former may be improved, and finally redeemed from their degrad 
ed condition. 

Such we most sincerely believe to be the case in respect to the 
present relations between the Anglo-Saxon and African races on 
this continent. In this view of the object, it would be a national! 
gin to sever these relations by any act of ours before the purposes 
for which they were established shall have been accomplished. Te 
sever them suddenly, would degrade still lower the African race in 
this country, while it would leave that portion remaining in their 
own land in its former and present degraded state without a hope 
of redemption. 

Viewing the subject of slavery in this light, and deprecating the 
political and religious strife which springs, as we believe, from ig- 
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norance of the natural and social laws governing the relations of 
individuals, and the destinies of nations, we are truly gratified 
that our accomplished co-temporary and friend, Hugh A. Gar- 
Jand, Esq., has undertaken to write a book upon this intricate and 
interesting subject. 

Having been favored with a ot portion of the manu- 
script, we feel authoriz y that, if the author carries out the 


work according to the design, as we understand it, he will domore 


. 


to enlighten the people of this country upon the institution of 


} 
' 


slavery than all the writers \ have preceded him since its intro- 
duction upon the continent Such « work is much needed; and it 
will be a disparagement to the intelligence and taste of the Amer- 
ican people, if the philosophy and historical truth of GARLAND 
should not obtain a circulation e yual at least to the fiction of STOWE. 

We have been permitted to copy the following chapter **On 
Africa,” in advanee of the publication of the work, and are pe 


suaded that the conciusions of the author touching tne 1 


l= 


cessity of transferring a part of the African 1ace to th 


to redeem taem from barbarism, wil! be assent 


telligent and unprejudiced mind. 


\FRICA. 

The amelioration of the customs of Europe had proceeded from 
the influence of religion. At the epoch of the discovery of Amer- 
ica, the moral opinion of the civilized world had abolished the trat- 
fick in christian slaves— Anglo-Saxons no longer trafficked in Ang- 
lo-Saxons—but the infidel was not included within the pale of hu- 
manity. As native christians of Europe ceased to be slaves, pa- 
gan Africans were substituted in their place. 

Yet negro slavery is not an invention of the white man As 
the Greeks enslaved Greeks, and Hebrew Hebrews in the carliest 
dawn of history, so the negro race enslaved its own brethren. The 
oldest accounts of the land of negroes, bear witness to the exist- 
ence of domestic slavery and the caravans of dealers in negro 
slaves. 

Herodotus, the ‘oldest Greek historian, speaks of the traffick. 
Negro slaves were seen in classic Greece, and were known at Rome 
and in the Roman empire. It was about the latter part of the 
tenth century that Moorish merchants from the Barbary coast first 
reached the cities of Nigritia, and established an uninterrupted 
exchange ef Saracen and European luxuries for the gold and slaves 
of Centra! Africa. The merchants of Seville imported gold dust 
and slaves from the western coast of Africa, and negro slavery was 
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established in Andalusia, and abounded in the city of Seville be- 
fore the enterprise of Columbus was conceived. 

Thus we see that slavery existed in Africa long before the time 
of the American slave trade—there are traces of it in the earliest 
Egyptian paintings and monuments— it is known to have existed 
inits most hideous forms since the time when Hanno, the Cartha- 
genean navigator, found his way to the coasts of Guinea, and 
brought back with him to Carthage a cargo of Ourang-Outangs, 
which he took to be African men and women. 

More than three-fourths of the negroes in Africa are slaves— 
such has been the condition of the masses of population from time 
immemorial. 

The native slave trade was the result of the brutal, bloody, and 
savage character of the African tribes. They are described by 
travelers as being more cruel than the hyena, the tiger, or thelion. 
Richard Lander found them cowardly, treacherous and cruel, with 
the passions and appetites of wild beasts, devoid of natural affec- 
tion for wives, children or friends. Blood, as wine with us, is their 
favorite and most honored drink. ‘To inflict a wound, or even 
death, is an imperial luxury. They catch the blood as it spurts, 
and drink it in the presence of the victim, while yet alive and suf- 
fering. Eagerness to share in cruelty glows in the African’s bo- 
som as its highest pleasure. Their riches consist in the multitude 
of their wives and children. Reserving a few of the older males, 
the rest of the children are sold as slaves. A common habit is to 
emasculate them in part, to diminish the breed and save food.— 
Lander never saw a cheerful looking slave in Africa. They were 
all prematurely old, maimed, or diseased from harsh usage. 

When a king, nobleman, or man of fortune, dies, his slaves and 
wives are invariabiy sacrificed. They are usually buried alive, 
amidst the most frightful shouts and screams. The king of Dah- 
omy paves the approaches to his residence and the battlements of 
his palace with the skulls of his slaves and enemies. At the cele- 
bration of the ‘*Yam Customs” every nobleman sacrificed a slave 
as he entered at the gate. Heads and skulls formed the ornaments 
of the procession. Hundreds were slain, and the blood of the 
butchered slaves was mixed with other and unclean substances in 
ahuge brass vessel. The king’s executioners during these customs, 
traverse the city, killing whom they choose. 

Paganism the most loathsome and brutal in its forms, exists in 
Africa at this day, precisely as it existed inthe days of Hanno and 
Alexander. Fetichism is the lowest form of pagan worship. Fet- 
ish signifies a charm or amulet. In Africa it is Bosson, which 
means God. Thus they convert a fish-bone, a stone, or feather, 
the skull of a monkey, the skin of a rat, in a word, the least trifle, 
into gods and worship them. 

They nail these ridiculous gods to their doors, to drive away the 
devil and his imps. They worship a certain tree as Fetish, and 
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decorate its branches with the mutilated limbs of human sacrifices. 
They regard it as a solemn duty to worship the devil. ‘*God,” 
they say, ‘‘is naturally good, and will not trouble us, but the black 
spirit is wicked, and must be treated with deference and res pect” 
—they, therefore, neglect God, and do every thing to propitiate 
the devil. They believe that the devil de lights in human sacrifice; 
hence, acceptable offerings of human flesh are kept perpetually 
smoking upon the altars of the many temples of the devil. The 
priests sacrifice thousands of slaves upon almost every occasion of 
pagan ceremony. 

Such is Africa, and such are her innumerable tribes stretching 
along the western coast, and extending into those vast interior and 
central regions that lie to the south of the great Sahara desert. 
We say nothing of the northern coasts of Africa because they have 
always been inhabited by Europeans or Asiatics. 

This countless multitude of human beings dwelling under a trop- 
ical sun and upon a fertile soil, need no clothing to cover their 
bodies—scarcely use a fig-leaf to hide their shame—live on the 
spontaneous fruits of the earth or such as require a slight cultiva- 
tion during a few weeks of the year—spending the remainder of 
their time basking in the sun, sleeping in the shade, or in wars, 
and wild and bloody sports—have not a sentiment of humanity— 
and possess an understanding that rises not above the level of the 
brute. 

Such is the picture of Africa—it is not exaggerated—mission- 
aries, travellers, history, and tradition confirm its truth. There 
may be slight exceptions, but this dark portrait is the figure of 
Africa, that is one day to stretch forth her hands and rejoice. But 
how is this joyful renovation to be accomplished? How are these 
savages to acquire the civilization—to lift themselves up from de- 

radation, and take their place in the line of march, to fullfill the 
Tectia of mankind. We believe that a Divine Providence governs 
the world—that by means of the great christian ideas which are 
the light and life of humanity, all menare to be broughtin harmony 
with the Divine will. How are ignorant and savage tribes to be 
brought within the sphere and under the influence of ideas who are 
incapable of entertaining an idea, and whose dark understand- 
ings have not one opening ora crevice even through which a strug- 
gling ray might penetrate. This is the problem to be solved by 
the philanthropist and the philosopher. How were people like 
these to acquire ideas of God, religion, worship, church, govern- 
ment, the relation of husband and ‘wife, and the sanctity of mar- 
riage, the relation of parent and child, and the duties of educa- 
tion—-how were the conceptions of shame and modesty to be awak- 
ened in the soul of a naked being without which there is no chast- 
ity or virtue how were they to acquire habits of labor of persevering 
industry, and wise forethought in providing for the necessities of 
life? It is obvious that without some dim conception of these 
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things and some influence however feeble exercised by them on the 
minds of the people, that no human society or government is pos- 
sible. They are the elements ¢ f social organization, and without 
them, wan is only a gregarious animal living in a perpet tual state 
of fear and repugnance. ‘This is the question. And it is plain 
that nothing in the past history of humanity can aid us in ‘the so- 
lution. Never was there a race of men anywhere else on the globe 
so abject and so inaccessible to all means of education. Separate 
ed from the rest of the world by oceans, seas and deserts, their 
country is sure death to the white man. What to the African is 
a life - breathing atmosphere, S poison to every > other human be- 
ing. Itis impossible, ther efore, in their own coun try to teach 
them the arts of in lustry and the } inciple ’ truth. It j 1S im pos- 
sible for another reason ii ‘annot be made to labor where na- 
ture has abundantly supplied his wants without toil—nor can he be 
made to clothe himself merely for the sake of cherishing a senti- 
ment of reserve and modesty where he feels no necessity for cloth- 
es as the means of protecting his body from the inclemency of the 
weather. The iaked and idle savage has first to be made to cover 
his nakedness, pe to exercise his hands diligently in some need- 
ful and product ve labor, before a sentiment of humanity can be 
awakened in his bosom, or the first train of thought e xcited in his 
mind. And then this course will have to be persevered in from 
generation to generation, until the whole physica] and craneal de- 
velopments have been changed, before the simplest elements of “a 
vilization can bi regarded as a permanent acquisition. It is 
easy thing to lapse into barbarism, but to emerge from it requires 
a long and a toilsome effort. 

We again put the question to the philanthropist and the philos- 
opher ‘what was to be done with these African savages? The law 
of the progress of the human race required that they should fall 
into the line of progression, or be trampled down and extinguish- 
ed. Humanity requires that the experiment should be made of 
forcing them into a course of improvement. But this improvement 
would } not be successfully made without taking them from their own 
country, and subjecting them to a life of compulsory labor, where 
clothing is necessary to protect the body from the inclemency of 
the weather, and where continued in dustry and forethought is ne- 
cessary - procure the means of subsistence. 

The thing was done and in its wonderful results we see the 
the h rnd of an allwise Providence. 


A 
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ARTICLE V. 
(From the American Railway Times. ) 


Railroads in Great Britain.—ANNvuAL Report or 1853. 


The report of the proceedings of the railway department of the 
Board of Trade during the year 1853, by Captain Galton, R. E., 
has been issued. 

The report states that the length of new lines of railway sanc- 
tioned by the Legislature in the United Kingdom during the year 
1853 was 940 miles, which amount is very considerably greater 
than that sanctioned during any year since 1847. Of this amount 
389 miles were in England, 80 miles in Scotland, and 271 mileg 
in Ireland. 

Among the most important of the new lines in England appear 
to be the following, viz: A line from Strood to Canterbury, by 
which the communication by railway along the south bank of the 
Thames will be rendered continuous as far as the North Foreland; 
the Portsmouth Railway, by which a direct communication will be 
afforded between Portsmouth and the metropolis: an extension of 
the Midland Railway from Leicester to Hitchin, on the Great North- 
ern Railway, by which a second line of communication will be af- 
forded from the midland districts to the metropolis; and the Wor- 
cester and Hereford Railway, by which a more direct route will be 
opened between the midland counties and South Wales. 

In Ireland, the most important line would appear to be the Lone 
londerry and Coleraine Railway, by which a direct route will be 
afforded between Belfast and Londonderry: and the Londonderry, 
Coleraine and Sligo Railway, which will afford a direct communi- 
cation from Sligo to Londonderry, and to Dublin. 

The totai length of railway which has been authorised by Par- 
liament to the end of 1858, is 12,688 miles. Of this number of 
miles, 7,686 have been opened for traffic, leaving 5,002 miles to 
be completed; but the compulsory powers of 2,858 miles have exe 
pired without being exercised, or the railways being opened to the 
end of 1853. The length of railways for the construction of which 
Parliamentary powers exist is 2,164 miles. The length of rail- 
way opened previously to December, 1845, was 2,036 miles. The 
length opened in the year 1844 was 204 miles; in 1845, 296 miles; 
in 1846, 606 miles; in 1847, 803 miles; in 1848, 1,182 miles; in 
1849, 869 miles; in 1850, 625 miles; in 1851, 269 miles; in 1852, 
446 miles; and in 1853, 350 miles, making the total length then 
opened 7,686 miles, of which 5,848 miles are in England, 995 in 
Scotland, and 843 miles in Ireland. 

The length of the narrow gauge railway, including the Irish 
gauge of 5} feet, is 6,965 miles, of broad 626 miles, and of the 
mixed gauge 95 miles. The number of railway companies having 
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single lines of railway at the end of 1853 was 97, the length of 
sing!e narrow gauge lines, including the Irish gauge, 1,543 miles, 
of broad gauge 112 miles, and of mixed gauge 53 miles — total 
1,708 miles ; of which 1,136 miles of single line are in England, 
132 miles in Scotland, and 441 miles in Ireland. 

Of the single line opened ot the end of the year 1852, 32 miles 
46 chains in England, and 51 miles 76 chains in Ireland, have 
been made double during the year 1853. 

The total length of new line which was opened during the year 
1853 amounted to 350 miles. 

Of the lines opened in England, the principal ones are—the Ox- 
ford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton railway from Wolvercot to 
Evesham, by which the manufacturing districts near Birmingham, 
the town of Worcester, and the important agricultural districts be- 
tween Worcester and Oxford are accommodated with a direct route 
to London; the Newport, Abergavenny, and Hereford railway, and 
the Shrewsbury and Hereford railway, by which a direct route is 
afforded from Birkenhead to South Wales; and the Thirsk and Mal- 
ton, and Malton and Driffield railways by which railway communi- 
cation is afforded to an iroportant district in Yorkshire. 

In Scotland, the only line of importance opened for traffic was 
the Deeside Railway. In Ireland, the most important lines are 
the Waterford and Kilkenny, and Waterford and Limerick Rail- 
ways, by which Waterford has been connected with the Irish rail- 
way system; and the railway from Killarney to the Great South- 
ern and Western Railway. ) 

All these lines of railway were inspected previous to being open- 
ed for traffic by officers of this department, and your lordships re- 
quired the opening to be postponed in twenty-eight instances. The 
total number of inspections which were required to be performed 
by the officers amounted to fifty-eight. 

Of the railways opened during 1853, twenty-five portions of 
railway, representing a total length of 298 miles, consisted of 
single line; and it would appear that the length of single line open 
at the end of 1853, viz: 1,708 miles, was between one-fourth and 
one-fifth of the whole amount of railways open. It is to be ob- 
served that the length of single line open at the end of 1852 was 
1,485 miles, and at the end of 1851, 1,307 miles. A single line 
of railway cannot be worked with safety, except under special reg- 
ulations, so framed as to prevent the possibility of engines or trains 
moving in opposite directions, from meeting on the single line; 
such regulations are, however, inconsistent with a large amount 
of traffic. 

In all cases of single lines opened during 1853, your lordships 
required generally either that the trains should be worked by means 
of one engine moving backwards and forwards over the line, or 
over particular portions of it; or that some particular man should 
be appointed to accompany the trains moving over the portions of 
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single line. And in cases where the electric telegraph is in use, 
the regulations required were that the persons employed to start 
trains should be distinctly responsible for ascertaining, before 
starting the trains, thatthe line is clear as far as the next station. 

The amount of capital invested in railways at the end of 1852, 
was £264,165,680, of which £161,400,256 consisted of ordinary 
capital, £38,700,755 of preference capital, and £64,064,658 of 
loans. ‘The amount of capital raised for railway purposes in 1849 
was £29,574,720; in 1850, £10,522,967; in 1851, £7,970,151, 
and in 1852, £16,398,993 ; thus increasing the amount invested 
in railways atthe end of 1849 from £229,747,779 to £264,165,- 
680 at the end of 1852. The amount of money which was raised 
by railway companies during 1853 has not yet been returned to 
Parliament; but it may be assumed not to have been less than that 
raised during 1852, and it is therefore probable that the whole 
sum raised by railway companies to the end of 1853 is not less 
than £281,000,000, of which about £42,000,000 may be assum- 
ed to have been preferential capital, and nearly £70,000,000 
would appear to have been borrowed on the security of the un- 
dertakings. 

The number of miles of railway in course of construction on the 
30th June, 1853, was 682 miles, andthe number of men employ- 
ed on them was 37,764. The number of miles open for traffic at 
that date was 7,512, and the number of men employed 80,409. 
The number of men employed on railways open for traffic was 9.- 
15 per mile in 1852, and 10.7 per mile in 1853. 

The total number of passengers conveyed on railways in the 
United Kingdom in the year 1853 amounted to 102,286,660; the 
number in 1852 had been 89,135,729. The total receipts from 
all sources of traffie amounted in 1853 to $18,035,878, and in 
1852 to £15,710,554. 

In England the mean length of line open during the year has 
been increased from 4,355.5 miles in 1849 to 5.730.5 miles in 
1858, and the total number of passengers conveyed has increased 
from 49,879,362 in 1849 to 84,212,961 in 1853, being anincrease 
of from 11,450 per mile in 1849 to 14,695 per mile in 1853. The 
numbers conveyed of each class bear very nearly the same relative 

roportion to each other in each year. In 1853 the number of 

t class passengers was 12.71 per cent., the number of second 
elass was 37.8 per cent., and the number of third class was 49.42 
per cent. of the whole number carried. 

The receipts from passengers have increased from £5,446,518 
in 1849 to £7,326,106 in 1853, being an increase of from £1,- 
255 per mile to £1,279 per mile (the amount received during 
1851 having amounted to £1,330 per mile). The receipts per 
mile from each class in 1849 were—first class, £406; second class, 
£518: third class, £331. In 1853 the receipts per mile had di- 
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minished on the first and second class to £403 and £474 respect- 
ively, and had increased on the third class to £378. 

But the most important feature is the steady progress made by 
the goods traffic of the country, and the apparent probability that 
in the course of a few years it will form a more important item in 
the income of railway companies than the passenger traffic. 

The receipts from goods have increased from £4,750,504 in 
1849, to £8,112,477 in 1853, being an increase of from £1,090 
per mile in 1849 to £1,415 per mile in 18538; and whilst the re- 
ceipts from passengers in 1849 were larger than the receipts from 
goods in the proportion of 58.42 to 46.58, in 1855 the contrary 
was the case, viz: the three per-centage of the passenger traffic 
was 47.45, and of the goods traffic 52.55. 

In Scotland the progress of traffic on railways has been similar. 
The mean length of railway open during the year has increased 
from 795.5 miles, open in 1849, to 987 miles open in 1853. The 
number of passengers conveyed in 1849 amounted to 7,902,228, 
and in 1853 to 10,999,224, which represents 9.993 per mile in 
1849 against 11,246 per mile in 1853. The relative number of 
passengers of each class conveyed would appear to have slightly 
varied, the number of first and third class passengers having in- 
creased, and the number of second class passengers having dimin- 
ished, the number in 1849 being 729 first class passengers per 
mile, 2,035 second class passengers per mile, and 6,997 third class 
passengers per mile, against 1,107 first class, 1,971 second class, 
8,165 third class passengers per mile in 1853. The receipts from 
passengers having increased from £540,770 to £697,712; or from 
£630 per mile in 1849 to £718 per mile in 1853 ; and the pro- 
portion of receipts from each class conveyed having been, in 1849, 
£149 per mile for first class, £196 per mile for second class, and 
£331 per mile for third class passengers, against £181 per mile 
from first class, £179 per mile from second class, and £345 per 
mile from third class passengers in 1853. 

It would, therefore, appear that in Scotland the third ciass traf- 
fic preponderates considerably; both as regards numbers and re- 
ceipts. There is also in the Scotch Jines a preponderance in the 
receipts from goods traflic over the receipts from passenger traffic. 

The amount received from goods in 1849 was £650,640, and 
in 1853 it was £1,068,016, representing £818 per mile in 1849, 
against £1,075 per mile in 1853. The relative proportions of the 
two descriptions of traffic were, in 1849, passenger traffic 45.38, 
and goods traffic 54.62; andin 1853 the receipts from goods traf- 
fic amounted to 60.48 per cent. of the whole traffic. 

In Ireland the progress has also been marked, but a considera- 
ble increase has taken place in the number of miles open for traf- 
fic, which increase, (as was the case in this country a few years 
ago,) has been at a greater rate than the increase of the traffic, 
and hence the receipts per mile do not exhibit a similar progress. 
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The mean length of railway opened in the year 1849 was 428 
miles, and in the year 1853 it was 771 miles. 

The total number of passengers conveyed in 1849 amounted to 
6,059,947, or 14,142 per mile; and in 1853 it amounted to T,- 
074,475, or 9,175 per mile. The increase in the number of pas- 
sangers has taken place chiefly in the first and third classes, the 
number of second class passengers having diminished. The num- 
ber of passengers of different classes per mile in 1849:—First 
class, 1,226; second class, 7,138, and third class, 5,776. The 
receipts from passengers have increased from £290,604 in 1849, 
to £537,259 in 1853; the receipts per mile having been £678 in 
1849, and £696 in 1853, divided between the different classes in 
the following proportion in 1849:-—First class, £150 per mile; 
second class, £273, and third class, £255; and in 1853, first 
class, £168; second class. £264, and third class, £251. The ree 
ceipts for goods amounted, in 1849, to £127,462, and in 1858, 
to £294,810, equivalent to £297 per mile in 1853. The relative 
proportion of receipts from the two classes of traffic was, in 1849, 
69.51 from passengers, and 30.49 from goods, and in 1858 it 
was 64.62 from passengers, and 35.38 from goods. 

The general summary of the result is, that since the year 1849, 
whilst the number of miles over which the traffic is conveyed has 
increased 34 per cent., the number of passengers has increased 60 
per cent., the receipts from passengers 36 per cent., or from £1,- 
125 per mile in 1849 to £1,143 per mile in 1853; the receipts 
from goods have increased 71 per cent., or from £990 per mile 
in 1849 to £1,265 per mile in 1853; and the total receipts have 
increased nearly 53 per cent., or from £2,115 per mile in 1849, 
to £2,408 per mile in 1853. And the proportionate increase of 
the traffic of 1853 over that of 1852 was greater than that of 1850 
over 1849. 

It is worthy of remark, that as regards the passenger traffic, the 
proportionate increase in the number of the lower class of passen- 
gers conveyed by railway is greater than that of other classes, and 
the proportion which the receipts from that class bear to the re- 
ceipts from other classes is greater for 1853 than it was for 1849. 

The receipts from goods are also largely increasing, and they 
bear every year an increasing proportion to passenger traffic. 

With respect to accidents, it appears that in 1852, 216 persons 
were killed and 486 imjured on the railways in the United King- 
dom out of a gross total of 89,135,729 passengers; of these per- 
sons 181 were killed and 413 were injured in England ; 24 were 
killed and 71 injured in Scotland; and 11 were killed and 2 injur- 
ed in Ireland. Inthe year 1853, out of « gross total of 102,286,- 
660 passengers conveyed by the railways of the United Kingdom, 
805 were killed and 449 injured; of these 248 were killed and 369 
injured in England ; 37 were killed and 68 injured in Scotland ; 
and 25 were killed and 12 injured in Ireland. 
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It would appear that, in the year 1852, the proportion of the 
number of passengers killed and injured from causes beyond their 
own control to the total number of passengers carried on railways, 
reduced for the purposes of comparison to the standard of 1,000,- 
000 was, in England, 14 killed and 4.3 injured per million pas- 
sengers conveyed; in Scotland, none killed, but 5.8 injured per 
million ; in Ireland, none killed, but 3.2 injured per million ; and 
for the United Kingdom, the proportion of killed was .11, and of 
injured about 4.2 per one million of passengers conveyed. 

But in the year 1853 the proportion of the number of accidents 
to the number of persons conveyed by railway was greater. For 
reducing the numbers to the same comparative standard of 1,000,- 
000, the proportion of the number of passengers killed and injur- 
ed from causes beyond their own control to the total number of 

assengers carried on railways in that year was, in England, 23 
Fitted and 2.6 injured per million of passengers conveyed; in Scot- 
land, .09 killed and 4.5 injured per million ; and in Ireland, 2.4 
killed and 1.6 injured in every million; whilst in the United King- 
dom there would appear to have been .35 killed and 2.8 injured in 
every million of passengers conveyed by railway. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Memphis Navy Yard and Western Rivers. 


While we cheerfully acknowledge that certain measures adopted 
by the late session of Congress—the establishment of the new ter- 
ritories and the graduation of the price of the public lands — are 
highly beneficial to the Western States, we are constrained to de- 
clare that, in our opinion, the more vital interests of this region 
have been not only neglected but actively opposed by the legisla- 
tive and Executive departments of the government. The opposi- 
tion to western interests was manifested on the part of Congress in 
refusing to make an appropriation in behalf of the Navy Yard at 
Memphis, and in failing to grant lands in aid of railroads; and, 
by the Executive in refusing to sanction the River and Harbor Bill. 

We wish not to be understood as charging either department of 
the government, or any individual, even by implication, with a de- 
sign, deliberately formed, to injure the Western States, and retard 
the development of their resources. But we affirm that by obsti- 
nately adhering to the policy of doing all to facilitate and encour- 
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age foreign trade, and nothing to aid the commerce of the interior, 
a commercial and financial monopoly has been fostered in the 
Eastern States materially affecting every branch of industry in the 
West, and absorbing, in no small degree, the profits of western 
labor. 

The improvement of western rivers, and the establishment of a 
Navy Yard at Memphis, are to be regarded by the people of the 
Mississippi valley as objects of primary importance. The im- 
provement of the rivers is necessary to enable us to resist the en- 
croachments of the great commercial and financial monopoly of the 
east ; while the establishment of the Navy Yard will compel the 
disbursement of at least a small portion of the public money west 
of the Alleghanies. These facts are understood and fully appre- 
ciated by eastern men, and hence their obstinate opposition to 
those measures. 

The Navy Yard at Memphis should not be regarded as a local 
object: it is an important part of a western system of commerce 
and finance, and the most remote inhabitant of the Mississippi 
valley is interested in its establishment. We are gratified to learn 
that a portion of the citizens of Memphis have taken what we re- 
gard as a correct view of the subject. We trust they will finally 
and utterly refuse to accept of the public property upon the terms 
offered by Congress, and invoke the Valley States to unite in a 
vigorous effort to obtain the necessary appropriations to carry on 
the work. 

Much has been said and published to disparage the policy of es- 
tablishing a Navy Yurd at a point so remote from the Gulf; and 
objections will doubtless continue to be urged against the location 
by those opposed to the interests of the Western States ; but we 
are persuaded that every well informed unprejudiced mind must 
admit that the establishment of a Navy Yard at a suitable point 
west of Cape Sable is imparatively demanded, in a national 
point of view, asa means of defence, and that no other place com- 
bines ag many advantages for such an establishment as Memphis. 
This location, we believe, was first suggested by Lieut. Maury; 
whose opinions touching naval affairs are entitled to as much re- 


spect as are those of any man of this age. The proposition was 
discussed before the nation for several years, and was finally ad- 
opted as a great nationai measure. But at that day the mercan- 
tile and financial classes of the east had not conceived the idea of 
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ing in the known world. These materials can be drawn together 
here at less cost, perhaps, than to any other point in the Union. 

Memphis has also the av wg over every other proposed 
building point, of being, under all circumstances, inaccessible to 
an enemy; hence ce materials which are not ‘‘perishable,”’ or which 
may be preserved for years, cou!d here besafely accumulated. Mem- 
phis is also nearer the shores of the ‘‘Mexican Gulf,” than any of 
our Atlantic Navy Yards; it presents too in its superior climate 
advantages as a building station over either the extreme North or 
South. In whatever enters into warlike preparations, calculations 
should be based upon the contingency of actual war. In time of 
war with an enemy superior to the United States at sea, the Mem- 
phis Navy Yard is the only one which could readily, and safely, 
draw to itself, by water teaneportation, every thing requisite for 
building and equipping ships or steamers. In point of economy 
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this would be a most decided ‘‘advantage,’’ many of the materi- 
als for ship building being so unwieldly as almost to preclude their 
being transported by land. These are some of the advantages 
which, it occurs to me, ‘‘Memphis presents as a constructive Navy 
Yard,”’ in a national point of view. 

To the South and West its importance seems the greater, the 
more we reflect upon the subject. In time of war, the Pensacola 
Navy Yard could not certainly be relied on, either as a place for 
building or repairing ships ; because though the entrance to Pen- 
sacola Bay is well guarded, the fortifications are there so placed 
as to offer little defence against a land attack upon the Navy Yard. 

With such a fleet as the English now have in the Baltic, acting 
on the Guif against us, nothing less than an army, outside of the 
forts, could save the Pensacola Navy Yard from destruction—and 
that Yard destroyed, we should have from the capes of Virginia to 
the mouth of the Del Norte, two thousand or more miles of South- 
ern coast, without the means of building or equipping ships of war. 
Memphis ‘‘as a constructive Yard,” is important to the South and 
West. from the consideration that without it, our whole coasting 
trade on the Gulf, throughout a protracted war, might be destroy- 
ed at no greater cost to the enemy than keeping three or four 
small steamers in commission there, because the Atlantic ports be- 
ing blockaded, no vessels could escape from them, or if they could, 
an enemy’s squadron off the Bahamas, would divert them from a 
course toward the Gulf. It is true that even with every facility 
here for building ships we might have this trade for a time des- 
troyed, but we should then, at least, compel the enemy to do this 
work at some cost to himself as well as to us. 


A New Styix or Bricks..-Amongst the more recent inven- 
tions patented by English manufacturers perhaps the most im- 
portant and interesting is that by Mr. Summerfield, of the Glasg 
Works, Birmingham Heath, for what are termed chromatic glass, 
or glass-faced grooved bricks. It has already attracted the atten- 
tion of several eminent architects and builders, and there is little 
doubt this new description of brick will come into extensive use. 
By Mr. Summerfield’s process, red or other clay can be combined 
with class, and this will secure durability, entire resistance to moist- 
ure, and give an ornamental appearance to the building. The form 
of the brick is also, by means of a groove at the side and end, 
made so as to add greatly to the strength «f the erection, the joints 
by this means being brought nearly close together, forming a neat 
exterior, and the morter acts as a wedge, from the shape of the 
groove.—[ Razlroad Record. | 
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A condensed view of the Tonnage of the several Districts of the 
United States, on June 30, 1853. 


Registered |Enrolled and li- | ‘Total tonnage 
| tonnage. lcensed touna of each district. 





DISTRICTS. 


Tons and 95ths. 
Passomaquoddy-----Maine---- 12,511 29 | 17,020 80 29,532 14 
Machias - nia 3,330 56 | 33,851 21 37,181 77 
Frenchman’s Bay..---- 2.761 79 | 36,664 73 | 39,426 57 
Penolbscrot...-ce sees 5.902 93 | 39,821 27 45.721 25 
Belfast. -++++ 17,884 52 | 38,537 81 | 56,422 38 
Bangor «+++. 11,364 7! 22,81 45 34,226 25 
Waldoborough- 47,967 65,455 85 | 103,123 09 
Wiscasset 6,101 38 | 14,781 41 | 20,82 79 
Bath. +--+ tee 101,707 88 | 27,758 08 | 129,466 UL 
Portland.. ( 75.808 § 28 541 87 | 104.350 386 
Saco 1,404 3,646 50 | 5,050 58 
Kennebunk, cece 11,458 00 | 3,620 25 | 15.078 25 
WOM 06-06 .02606068 06% | 1,660 72 | 1.660 7 
Portsmouth ---» New Hampshire TAT 0: 5.898 33 | 26.615 
Burlington, «+++++ »Vermont.---- 5,875 04 5,79 
Newburyport --+- Massachusetts 22,32: 9,445 60 | 31,763 
Ipswich. } 367 38 367 . 
Glo ucester.. 3,228 03 27.689 91 30.917 
Salem « cccece 06 ccccccd : MO 7: 9.874 84 30,401 
4,049 43 4,u4y 
Marblehead 6,371 27 | 7,071: 
Bathe coe cvcesccoces 396 049 41 |} 54,443 48 450.442 
Plymouth «+++ eves wees 2,118 33 | 9/340 134 11,428 
Fall River. . 3,737 24 11,565 67 | 15.302 
New Bedford 146.111 12 9,519 13 155,630 25 
Barnstable 7,004 71,144 W5 | 73,748 
Edgartown e+++ + seees tees 5.579 2,191 32 7,770? 
Nantucket 23,512 2,727 40 26,240 3 
Providence- 7,682 8,678 6S | 16,361 
Bristol. 10,467 5 2,379 89 | 128-7 ; 
4,997 56 11.937 
Middleton 15,679 93 15.679 
New London... - 23,665 &: 19,726 3! 43,302 
Stonington «++... 9,585 45 24.341 7 
New Haven wi 14.895 41 22 603 
Fairfield.. f : 24,553 61 2tt,123 
Champlain. 8,742 44 | 8,742 ¢ 
Sackett’s Harbor. 7,156 31 | 7,156 | 
Osweg 30,213 16 16 
Niagara. «+++ erecrese | 571 03 | : ig 
Genesee 1,327 12 3327 12 
Oswegatchie.---++ sed 3,042 60 | 3, tiv 
Buffalo Creek 65,184 75 99,184 75 
Sag Harbor : 3,930 85 | 2, 0; 
Greenport. - 3,8 5.955 09 ¥, 03 
New York C 567 .7Y2 481.340 24 5149,133 Oy 
Cape Vincent 5,016 20 5.016 20 
Cold Spring++++ ++ +++. ° 152 | 136 92 SY it 
Perth Amboy ---+ New Jersey-- 23,685 10 3,685 0 
Bridgetown 15,546 23 15,546 22 
Burlington 13,281 00 3.28110 
Camden. 9,558 79 
Newark. «+>. eres eres 8,470 80 tal 170 80 
Little Egg Harbor---- see 7,360 11 7,360 11 
Great Egg Harbor ---«do--++++ 18,599 40 18,599 40 
Philadelphia-- --++- Pennsylvania 2; 4} 179,738 11 252.451 59 
Presque Isle. - eee e eeeedOes vee eee 6,921 09 6,921 U9 
Pittsburgh, +-++++ + ++++dOe-++«s 79,361 75 79,261 75 
Wiimington.- ---+-+ Delaware++|++-+ «+++ +++ 9,241 20 9,241 20 
New Castle. ---- «+ eeeedQesecse|erseee soccee 4,023 01 4,023 U1 
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A condensed view of the Tonnage, &c.—Continued. 
Er 


DISTRICTS. 





Fi > 


iz 


Yalifornia.- 


Sonoma «ee dO 
Sacramento dO ceeeee 


Oregon-+++ 
Now Albany -++++ Indiana--- 


Total «+e. 


65.534 10 
1,690 87 
629 58 
1,063 43 


seers + oreees 


{ 
+t 
Ri F 


694 16 
42,165 34 
613 72 
3,575 51 


3,843 69 


4,205 14 
1,063 43 
3,843 69 








2,103,674 20 





2,303,336 23 


4,407,010 43 





Commerce of the United States. 


Statement showing the number and class of vessels built and the 


tonnage thereof ineach State and Territory of the United States 


during the year ending June 80, 1853. 


rERRITORIES 
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F. BIGGER, Register 


December 5, 1853. 
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Statement showing the number and class of vessels built, and the 
tonnage thereof in the several States and Territories of the U. 
S. from 1815 to 1853 inclusive. 





TOTAL 
| TONNAGE 


| . 


CLASS OF VESSELS. 


| 


of vessels 


built. 


| 
| 
| 


Sloops and canal 
boats 


Total No. 


Ships and barques 


Steamers. 





S| Schocners. 


314 | 154,624 39 
| 131.668 O4 
86.393 37 

S$2.421 20 

T9817 86 

47.784 01 

55.856 01 

$23] 75,346 93 
622 | 75.007 57 

7SL} 90,939 00 

994) 114.997 25 

1,012 | 126,438 3d 

934 | 104,342 67 

S84} 98,375 58 
759 | 77,098 65 
6371 58,094 2 
7i1l | &5,962 6 

1.065 | 144,539 

“S | 16,..026 : 
118,330 ¢ 


6.238 § 


x 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


mo 
tw © 
Ke 


—~IdhS me 2) Ore 


SO et 
Ct 0 he tS to Oe 
. 


113.627 4s 

122.987 2: 
$ | 133,135 

120,959 3: 


>} 118,309 2 








351,493 41 


0 | 425,572 49 


F. BIGGER, Register. 


Treasury Department, Register’s Office, December 5, 1553. 
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Statement of the national character of foreign vessels which en- 
tered into and cleared from the U. 8. for foreign countries du- 
ring the year ending June 30, 1853. 


; ENTERED. _ * ~ CLEARED, 
National char-| “~ a —_ wa 
Nat shar-| Crews. | Crews. 
acter of the) No, Tons. | No. | Tons. 
vessels. | | Men. |Boys. 








Men. , Boys. 


| 
Russian 10) 3,677| 149] ...-| 8 2,993; 110 
} een RR 54] 19,356) 30) 55| 19,710 645 | 
Swedish. 138} 41,539} 1,710) 2] 144) 44,959] 1,567 
Danish. 70} = 14,595} 591] ween] 66} 14,517 631 | 
Hanseatic .-.. 142,204) 5,046) | 332) 136,728} 4,927 | 
ie. seccos dt 17.511) 35] .-6-! 65 20,529 739 | .-0- 
Belgian.. 20) 6,524) 269) 4 29| 8,266 283 | 
Mecklenburg. 2} 3,439} 33) «++ 13] 3,927 
Oldenburg, - -- 12,020) 3] --+-| 31) 9,260 
Hanoverian --| 21 4,638) sees 20} 34,145 
British | 10,359) 1,871,210) 105,406|1,515| 10,323]; 889,818 
French. 28,813} 1,379 1 95} 25,907 
Spanish 36) 41,836) 2,003) 15) 171) 45,677 
Portuguese: -. 24) 4,709) Q52) «++ 23} 4,644 
Sicilian..--+-.| 59) 14,332} 653) «+--/ 57] 13,951 
Sardinian. --.-| 28! 8,118) 389) «++ 33 9,113 
Tuscan 210) 13} «++. 210 
Austrians +++. 4,420 194) «++. 4 5,896 
lurkist 231 tees 231 
Italian 2 463! + : 
Haytien..---+| 162) 
Mexican .---- 6,976) 
Central Amer. : 339) 
New Grenad.. 3} 1,111) 
Venezuelan. - «| 1,051) 
Brazilian } E 1,243} 
Cisplatine-. --| 218) 
Chilian ..-.+-| 68| —18,686 
Peruvian 3,346) 
Chinese. - 2) 778) 
Ecuadorian --| 243} 
Lubec - 1,7 16) 
Hawaiian ---- 5 2,306} 
Tahitian...--++| ‘ 214) 
Pontifical .--- 196} 
Nondescript.- 














“| os | 
Total. «--+| 11,722) 2,277,930] 123,053] 1,536] 11,680|2,298,790 | 120,754 | 1,560 











F. BIGGER, Register. 
Treasury Department, Register’s Office, February 7, 1854. 
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rkeis without loss—a question of some interest as it is 
hat with the additional impulse that must be imparted 
‘e by the Opelousas Railroad from the reclamation of swamp 
I p ning ot new plant itions In districts hitherto, for all 
*s, inaccessible from market, th ield m e in- 
th mand f. r our l 3 up ly, in 
sur] lus must either be exp yrted, or 
l inv riable | \ 
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e entire receipts ol 
. wd . 


id 141,000 in 185] 
und 50,800 in1]851-2. The seinclud 
ris fromAttakapas, and show when compar . 
of 54,150 to New York [100,650 against 46.500] 9.200 
ladelphia [20.500 against 11,200]; 5,850 to Ballimore [16.800 
10.950]; and to other ports 5,300 [36,900 against 31,600]. 


AMPOMIER’S Annual State- 


| 
t 
i 


actual crop is set dewn in Mr. C: 
ment at 449.324 hhds., which c ym prises 366,767 bhds. brown made 
by the old process, and 82,657 Refined, Clarified, Cisiern, Xc., and 
the weight is estimated at 495,156,000 lbs. This does no! include the 
Texas crop, which is stated to have been 8,288 hhds. o ! 000 lbs. 
each, or 1 early 3,000 hhds. less than the previous year. The number 

* Sugarhouses in Louisiana, is stated by Mr. Champomier to be I,- 
437, embracing 431 worked by horse power [a decrease compared 
with last year of 57], and 956 by steam power [an increase of 13], 
showing a continued tendency to substitute the more econumical and 


productive agent of steam for the old inefficient mode. 
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The amount remaining on hand in the city and State, is estimated at 
7,500 hhds. 

The following is the actual or estimated yield for the past eleven 
years, and exhibits an irregular but heavy increase in the product. 
Crop of Hhds. Crop of Hhds. 
1843-4 . , . 100,000} 1849-5o . ‘ . 248,000 
184 -5 , : . 200,000 | 1850-1 : . 211,200 
184 -6 ‘ . . 187,000] 1851-2. : . 236,500 
1846-7 , R . 150,000] 1852-3. : . 321,934 
1847-8 4 ‘ . 240,000 | 1853-4 " é - 449,324 
1848-9 220,000 

Tie pe of the increase is forcibly illustrated by taking the av- 
erage of the crops for every five years during the twenty preceding 
the lust year. 

Total cr: rps from 1833 to ’37 inclusive, 340,000 hhds, average 68,000 
1838 to °42 “6 502,000 « “ 100,400 
“ 1843 to °47 « 877,000 «“ $6 175,400 
“ 1848 to 52 “ 4,237,700 « “ 247,500 
« 1858 to’54* —ss489,3824 

The following table compiled from the Register’s Report on the 
Commerce and Navigation of the U. S., shows the quantily of sugar 

imported from all countries for five years ending June 30, 1853. 
Brown. White Clayed Loaf and 
Powdered. other refined. 


Year en nding June 30, 1849, 253,815,485 lbs. 5,103,741, 400,015 
1850, 197, 661 3819 « 19,977, 312. 796,219 

‘6 1851, 367,537,861 “ 4,786,437, 12,077,926 

“c 1852, 450,312,593 * 6,461,540, 736,958 

“ 1853, 456,510,627 “ 7,108,932, 871,105 


From the N. O. Com. Bulletin of Sept. 1st, 1845. 
THE COFFEE TRADE. 


The stock of Rio Coffee in first and second hands at New Or- 
leans on the 1st September last was 72,200 bags, and the ruling 
rates for Prime were 10@10}c., which was a material advance on 

revious rates, the average of the previous month being 9c., and 
Poth the foreign and the domestic accounts being favorable, pri- 
ces continued their upward tendency until February, when the mar- 
ket took an unfavorable turn and continued to recede until the 
latter part of July, since which, under the influence of a greatly 
diminished stock it has gradually ‘improved, and closed yesterday 
at 10;@l1l1ic. for Fair to Prime, against 94@9}4 on the 15th of 
July. The stock remaining on hand is 6500 bags Rio and 2000 
mostly Havana.—The following particulars of the crop for the year 
ending July 1st, we extract from the annual circular issued on that 
date, by Mr. H. T. Lonspatz, Coffee Broker : 
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July 1, °5!, July 1, °62, July 1, °53, 


to July 1,°52. to July 1, 53. to July 1,’64. . 


Imports direct from Rio, bags 325,957 354,515 241,778 
‘¢ ~—_ coastwise of Rio, “© §=634,821 26,370 29,862 
‘¢ direct from Cuba,ete. ** 12,562 10,628 11,595 








383,540 381,513 283,235 

Decrease of imports at this port this year compared with 
BO icc ciisisievacencncscvcntendevidversdbisietitias bags 90,105 
Increase do do do 1852-3 98,278 
Sales Rio Coffee for the year ending July Ist, 1852...... 371,278 

- = Ist, 1853......¢ 322,146 

" " o se Ist, 1854 323,980 
Decrease sales for consumption this year compared with 

BR Ban cncnscessntncsetennssivtcssernchinnteves cmumeecqite 47,348 
do do do 1852-3 1,784 
Stock of Rio in importers hands D6 

“ ¥ speculators’ hands................ 

‘¢ other descriptions 2,500—31,556 
Same the last year 86,346 
Decrease of stock this year 54,790 
Stock on hand July 1st, 1853 81,346 
Arrived during the season direct........2....:scseeeeeeeeeeees 241,778 

re Senne 29,268 


352,986 
Stock on hand this day 29,056 


Taken for consumption 323,930 
Same time previous year 822,146 


ee ED 


Increase of sales for consumption in 1855 4 1,784 


Sales and /4verage Prices of Coffee for Past Year. 
1853, July...... 15,597.... 8.75 | 1854, Feb 38,148....10.70 
August.. 10,746... 8. 84 | March...54,006....10.24 
Sept..... 26,873... §.93 April ....54,520.... 9.47 
“110.86 | May 87,079.... 9.67 
21 ...10.60 | June.....24,578.... 9.22 
..++11.40} -- 
10.63 | 898,786 10.18 


Average price of Rio Coffee in 1852-3 
es Bis iin. bes skcint ctctn ces 8.60 


The above sales include the transactions from importers and 
speculators’ hands, and exceed the sales for consumption by 74,- 
906 bags. 
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Exports of Coffee to the United States-from Rio de Janeiro 
from May 1, 1853, to May 1, 1854. 

To New Orleans 241,791 | To various other ports, 

To N or 8 618 

l'o iltimore.... 190,165 53-4, 788,048 

To Philadelphi: ~ 131,792 “ ‘ o2-e 066,311 

T'o RB t } < oes y 751 - ul 7,424 


1Q°- 4A 
Iploy 4.400 


144.986.895 
152,453,617 
193,698 556 


199.089.2892 


a 


mmercial Aspect of California.—Hieu Rents, 
Price or Fiour, Wueart, &c. 


4] 


Since the year 1849 the productions of California have so much 


afiected the industry and commerce of the nation, that the chang- 
es which occur in the financial condition of that State are not less 


; 


interesting to the States east of the Rocky Mountains, than those 


+ ~+ { 























Commercial .dspect of California. 
which may take place in Great Britain and all Europe combined. 


Hence no sound estimate can be made of the commercial and finan- 
cial prospects of the country at large without a correct knowledge 


_ iIndnetry manmabsnme ana aarms * re “VT: - 
oi the Industry, productions and commerce of ( ilifornia. 


i 


Great as the productions of California have been and yet are, 
they cannot iong continue to support the spirit of specwation 


vhich they have excited in every part of the country. It is fair 


to conclude that the production of gold has reached its maximum, 
and it now remains to be tested whether the pr OL | r and 
roperty, the excessive trading in merchandize, and the p ution 
f our immence projects of public improvements can sustained, 

though there should be no material decline in the production 


LOWING arti $ on 
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T'vranscripé of [st inst. And 
to remark that, the commercial! ana inclal 


articles of the Placer Times and Transcript are uniformly disting- 


i 


TUE EXISTING COMMERCIAL DEPRESSION. 
Though we hare so often referred to the discouraging aspect 
mercantile affairs during a period of many consecutive months. at 


no time, pe 


P " : 
more Z omy than at present. itis pialn to the Most Casual Observer 
bnat this state Of things arises, not SO much Irom a decrea lrate 
of consumption of merchandise, but is mainly attributable to larce 


snd inordinate supplies, and a greatly increased number of persons 
engaged in mercantile pursuits. 

It is useless to look forward to better times while at ieast one- 
sixth of the entire population of the State is engaged in trade, 
and controlli fc 
population for a yeartocome. ‘That prices renumerative either 


g a quantity of goods adequate to the wants of our 


to the shipper or trader, could exist under such circumstanees, is 
impossible. Low prices must rule, until both are convinced that 
fewer goods and fewer dealers are sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the country. 
Experience, in many instances entailing ruin, must alone teach 
what reason and argument have failed to do. ‘The lucrativeness 
of trade in California was once a reality. But it has ceased to 
be so, and yet the realization of the truth seems diflicult to those 
whom it most concerns. Shipments continue to be made to this 
port with the same zest that marked previous and paying enter 
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prises—when we produced not within our borders one pound of 
any thing that we consumed. The difference of period and of con- 
dition of country, enters not into the calculation of persons abroad. 

Time was, when almost any conceivable species of merchandise 
shipped hither brought remunerative returns. That time has pas- 
sed away. We have become a producing people, and want little 
from abroad. Yet those who have formerly and advantageously 
supplied us, tell us they know all about our market, and in illustra- 
tion of this knowledge heap upon us new cargoes of merchandise 
which cannot be sold at first cost—and this in the face of our 
earnest protestation that we want no more. The question sug- 
gests itself, can this state of things last always? Will eastern 
shippers never tire of continued loss? Must there ever be new 
batches of candidates for ruin rising up to supply the places of 
those who have sunk under the losses incurred by their over-trad- 
ing with us? It would seem indeed that the infatuation which has 
ruined so many, is not likely to have aspeedy termination. Ships 
continue to ‘‘fill up,” and to arrive—and their cargoes continue 
to find their way to storehouses, and thence, after a few months’ 
expensive slumber, to the auction rooms. And accounts of sales 
go home, showing a meagre fraction of original cost, or no fraction 
at all! And yet our eastern friends affect to know all about cur 
market. ‘They tell us so, and show that they are in earnest by 
their acts. They regard the low prices that have so long ruled as 
temporary, and look forward to a revival—and worse, often in- 
struct to hold for paying rates. Would it avail, we could tell them 
once for all, that for the goods they have sent us, such prices can 
never come. 

We are cognisant of large invoices of gcods, which but for such 
instructions, might have been sold at a comparative trifling loss 
months ago, but which now, with accumulated expenses on them, 
and in the face of constantly receding prices, can never bring back 
to the shipper a sum within fifty per cent. of the original outlay. 
Merchants here regard the matter in its true light, and as far as 
compatable with instructions, are closing out consignments. In 
this way only can they in many instances, make the goods pay 
the expenses attendant or their importation and safe keeping, and 
this state of affairs will probably, for months to come, keep our 
market quotations at a low ebb. 

If these quotations should produce a most Cesirable effect in 
the right quarter—if they should induce the conviction that out of 
California, little or nothing is correctly known of the peculiarities 
of California trade—then the result cannot fail of being beneficial 
to commercial pursuits, both here and abroad. Persons who de- 
sire to supply this market with merchandise should know more 
about us and our wants—our resources, and our capacity to cone 
sume. Until they so acquaint themselves, and regulate their ship- 
ments accordingly, they must continue to be losers by the traflic. 
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HIGH RENTS. 

We offered some remarks yesterday on the subject of the present 
depressed condition of trade in this city, and set forth what we 
deemed some of the leading causes. We assumed the position 
that there were too many persons among us engaged in mercantile 
pursuits, and too many goods pressing on the market, to admit of 
a lucrative trade. There are still other causes in existence, how- 
ever, which conspire with those named to render the calling of the 
merchant unprofitable, and among these the fictitious yalue of real 
estate, and its attendant high rents, are potent of evil. 

The intrinsic value of real estate, it seems to us, can only be 
measured correctly by the business prosperity of its locality. 
Business men, not themselves the owners of real estate, may fora 
time struggle under an enormous weight of taxation in the way of 
rents, but when they find that their business is no longer suflicient- 
ly productive to warrant the taxation, they have but one recourse, 
and that is, to vacate the premises occupied, and direct their atten- 
tion to other and less onerous pursuits. And we think the time 
has about arrived when a large portion of our mercantiie com- 
munity will take this view of the matter. Very many have labored 
assiduously for the last year, bui labored in vain, to save some- 
thing over and above their expenses, and are becoming thoroughly 
disgusted with the task of working for their landlords and finding 
themselves. 

Property owners tell us that the percentage on investments, in 
the way of rents, high though they be, is much less than would be 
the returns for money loaned on real estate security. 

After taxes &c., are paid, they say they can scarcely realize 
more than two per cent. per month, while on loans the rate of in- 
terest if from three to five per cent. This may be all true, but it 
does not render the condition of the tenant a morsel the better. 
If the business of the latter is not safficiently productive, he must 
relinguish it, and the building which he occupied must lie idle. 
So far as the landlord is concerned, it matters not at what interest 
he cou/d have loaned his money. The investment is already 
made, and he must either receive a lessened rate of interest, or 
none at all Beside, the enhanced value of money in the way of 
loans is mainly dependant on commercial embarrassment. Let 
one half the number of mercantile firms now engaged in business 
retire, and this embarrassment will decrease in the same ratio, 
and as a consequence, the rates of interest on loans must decline. 
Would it not be more wise therefore in the real estate owner to so 
far reduce his rents as to bring them within the paying reach of 
tenants? Building improvements for the last year, have been to 
® greater extent than the trade of the city required, and houses 
must either be occupied at moderate rents, or left unoccupied. 

A stroll through the principal business streets of the city would 
be convincive of this, for already has the work of vacation com- 


ed ee 
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le end of six months, unless th 


it may be, at thie 


‘an easily be conjectured. The end is 


hat 
ly i is applie dd, 
have but the beginning. 
may be curious to take a glance at the business 
1 F rancisco, would do well to sing] ‘out some par- 
blocks, and compa 


noccupied. If 


of buildings oce upied and un 


menct 


ee er remeé 
ya 
cing , Say, half a doz n 


net ground 


find that our animadversions ars 
1 us yesterday to a comparison of this kind, the 
being bounded by Montgomery street on the 
the east, Mark« street on the 
north. Itwill be conceded that this is a] 
ess portion or the city. We Submit tue 
the buildings counted were erected for | 
dwellings not being enumerated : 


Vacant. Occup d 


Sansome st. 
Battery st 


+ 


Front st 
Davis st..... 
Drum st.. 


large enough for'a cob! stall, 
out the district, . rented for much less than one hundr 
dollars per I th, he effect is, that they cannot be occupied. 
The money cann be gathere ge ther, these dull times, to pay 
the re hat the landlord, by demanding excessive rates, de- 
rives no revé 

We have his state of affairs as but a beginning. 
Kither rent st come ‘tom, or signs must come down more rap- 
idly, and that s shortly. —[ PZ lacer Times and Transcript. 

We find the following prices of flour &c., in the Placer Times 
and Transc ript of the Ist Aug. 1854: 

Frourn—Callego and Haxall inspected, per bb]. $10. @ 10.50; 
Chili sacks, 200 Ib $8.25 @ 9.; Domes tic, ‘‘a hashed article,’ 
composed either entirely of Chili, or Chili and American $8.25 @ 


and \ 


$9. 95 per 200 tb. 
WueEat—good domestic 2} ct. per th. 
Corn—Eastern inferior i} ct. per lb; and good, jobbing sale 


at 23 ct. per tb. 


BarLey—14 @ 14 ct. per b. 





Exports of Gold from California. 
From the ‘*Placer Ti § nd lranse ipt”’ of J ly L5t 
EXPORTS OF GOLD FROM CALIFORNIA, ror THE Fu 
stx Montus or 1853 anp 1854. 
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COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 
JAPAN TREATY. 


The following is a copy of the Japan treaty, communicated in 
the Senate, July 12th: 
TREATY. 

Between the United States of merica and the empire of 
Japan, done at Kanagawa, the 21st of March, in the year 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, 1854, and of Kayte the seventh 
year, third month and third day. 


The United States of America and the empire of Japan, desir- 
ing to establish firm, lasting and sincere friendship between the 
two nations, have resolved to fix, in a manner clear and positive, 
by means of a treaty or general convention of peace and amity, 
the rules which shall in future be mutually observed in the inter- 
course in their respective countries, for which most desirable ob- 
ject the President of the United States has conferred full powers 
on his Commissioner, Mathew Calbraith Perry, special embassador 
of the United States to Japan, and the august Sovereign of Japan 
has given similar full power to his Commissioners, Hayashi-daigar- 
kuno-kani, Ido, Prince of Tsus; Sima Izawa, Prince of Mima- 
Saki, and Adano, member of the Board of Revenue—and the said 


Commissioners, after having exchanged their said full powers, and 
duly considered the premises, have agreed to the following 


articles : 
Axticte 1. There shall be a perfect, permanent and universal 


peace, and a sincere, cordial amity between the United States of 
America on the one part and the Emperor of Japan on the other 
part, and between their people respectively, without exception of 
pers< ns or Pp aces. 

Art. 2. The port of Simoda, in the principality of Idzu, and 
the port of Hakodade, in the principality of Matsmai, are granted 
by the Japanese as ports for the reception of American ships, 
where they can be supplied with wood, water, provisions and coal, 
and other articles their necessities may require, as far as the Ja- 
panese have them. The time for opening the first named port is 


immediately on signing this treaty; the last named port is to be 


opened immediately after the same day in the ensuing Japanese 
year. [Note.—A tariff of prices shall be given by the Japanese 
officers of the things which they can furnish, payment for which 
shall be made in gold or silver coin. ] 

Art. 3. Whenever ships of the United States are thrown or 
wrecked on the coast of Japan, the Japanese vessels will assist 
them and carry their crews to Simoda or Hakodade, and hand 
them over to their countrymen, appointed to receive them; and 
whatever articles the shipwrecked may have preserved, shall like- 
wise be restored, and the expenses incurred in the rescue and sup- 
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port of Americans and Japanes who may thus be thrown upon the 
shores of either nation, are not to be rejunded. 

Art. 4 Those shipwrecked persons and other citizens of the 
United States shall be free as in other countries, and not be sub- 
jected to confinement, but shall be amenable to just laws. 

Art. 5. Shipwrecked mariners and other citizens of the Unit: d 
States, temporari ly living at Simoda or Hakodade, shal] not be 

o such restrictions and confinement as the Dutch and 

> are at Nagas iki, but shall be free at Simoda to £o wl 
lease within the limits of seven Japanese miles [or ri | 
id in the harbor ef Simoda. marked on the acc 
pended, | an d shall in like manner be to 
at Hako da le, Within limits to be defined 
‘nited States squadron to that place. 
be any other sort of goods wanted or any 
| require to be arranged, there shall be careful 
n the partic S, in order to settle such matters. 
agres l that the s 1} f the United States re- 
sorting to the ports open to them, shall be permitted to exchange 
gold and silver coin and articles of goods for other articles of 
voods, eae ich regulations as shall be temporarily established 
by the Japanese government for that purpose. It is stipulated, 
however, that thi “ships of the United States shall be permitted to 
carry away whatever articles they are unwilling to exchange. 
ArT. 8. ‘ood, paper, provisions, coal and goods requ red, 


shall only be pre cured thr ugh the a gency of Japanese oflic crs ap- 


purpose, and in no other manner. 
agreed that if at any future day the government 
rrant to any other nation or nations, privileges 
which are not herein guaranteed to the United 
States and the citizens thereof, that these same privileges and 
advantages shall be granted likewise to the United States and the 
persons thereof, without any consultation or delay. 

Art. 10. Ships of the Uniced States shall be permitted to re- 
sort to no other port of Japan but Simoda and Hakodade, unless 

orced by stress of weather. 

There shall be appointed by the government of the 
Unit d States consuls or agents, to reside in Simoda, at any time 
after the expiration of eighteen months from the date of the siyn- 
ing of this treaty, provided that either of the two governments 
dee m such arr ingement necessary. 

Art. 12. The present convention having been concluded and 
duly signed, shall be obligatory and faithfully observed by the 
United States of America and Japan, and by the citizens and sub- 
jects of each respective Power; and it is to be ratified and ap- 
proved by the President of the United States, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate thereof, and by the august 


Sovereign of Japan; and the ratification shall be exchanged within 
26 
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if practicable. In faith whereof, we, the respective plenipote 
ries of the United States of America and the empi 


eighteen months from the date of the signature thereof, or soone 


aforesaid, have signed and sealed these presents 

Done at Kanagawa, this thirty first day of March, in the year 
of our Lord Jesus Christ one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
four, and of Kayei the seventh aY, ird month and third aay 


M. C. PERR 


JOURNAL OF PUBLIC IMPROVEMENT. 


HELENA, Arx.—lIts Raitroap anp CoMMERKCIAI 
PROSPECTS. 
1 a printed sheet, i 
f Helena 
ial system ; 
fa Railroad 


Helena 


in any 

nection be- 

€¢ ded to de VE loy 

resources of eastern Arkansas, and, as connecting links 

the system of public improvement on the eastern and 

les of the Mississippi. The following is a copy of the 

bove a luded to: 
THE CASE OF HELENA STATED. 
For the State Gazetie & Democrat. 

Epvttron—Under the invitation given in the Gazette and 

rat of the 14th inst., let me request a place in your intelli- 

gent paper for a few communications on the subject of the com- 
mercial facilities and Railroad adaptation of Helena. 
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1 that has been designed for us by our own 

utside organizations are these: The Midland 

ting us with the Arkansas river at your city ; the 

ly Springs, and Charleston Railroad, connecting us 

e Road system otf the 

New Orleans Railroad, 

nortuwest on tne one 
the oth r. 


voluntarily the 


ir own commere 


rarded a sober 


ablest men 
and the Hon. 


are 

r that por- 

a charter 

of certain gentle- 

yni and New Orleans. 

ut to center on our town, the 

le interests to her magnificent position. 

mercial necessities offering us the Holly Springs and St. 
s roads, being constant ¢ 


r , 
ilering of 
. > 


vuses must as such, result sooner or 
, i) al 1 4} : hich the 
later in their appropriate effects; and the time at which they 


must so. result, being influenced a good deal hy the success of the 


Midland Railroad, that one work shall continue to engage as it 
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now does, the undivided resources of our citizens. Before going 
into the details of the sple ndid system of Railroads e neentrating 
at this point, I will, in the first place, take leave to make a brief 
survey of the grounds on which rests the profound belief of our 
people in our approaching commercial greatness. ‘The fraternal 
pride with which I know the prosperity of this town is, as an Ar- 


kanses town, regarded by the people of the State, wiil, doubtless, 
lend an interest to my remarks, much beyond their humble merits. 


The future of Helena is very plainly sketched in the topography 
and industrial geograpliy of its position, 


Helena ¢ re. ies the only site south of St. Genevieve, in Mis- 


souri, at which the ‘“*Father of Waters is accessible from the 
west over high and dry land. Hk rein ieS one striking eiement In 


her ap] roa ching g gre atness. 
At this point the great spur of the Ozark mountains of Mis- 


» 


sour, known on ** rowley’s iv) ges breaks off on the banks cf 
the Mississippi: and the town being seated, chiefly, on the termi- 


nal sloops of this ridge, is the refore situated at the edge of the 

table lands lving west of this ridge, for its whole length. Thess 

lands, commencing at the river, and running west of the town for 

forty miles are vi er rt all overtlow, of extra ridin ry fertility, 
; 1 


i€ 


and eminent adaptati all the purposes of agriculture 
health and wealth of this high aud rich back country, furnishes 
the prime c ndition of civic gro\ 

Helena is situated on the bank of the cheapest line of transport 
in the world, the Mississippi river , al 1 when you cousider the im- 
pediments and dangers of President’s Island—the dangers as in- 
dicated in the annual dis: usters occuring r there, and the impediments 
as imp! lied in the fact, Capi. Church, Sr chages estes tin,’’ makes 
it the subject of saeals soun ling s during low water—y 
clude e once that “Ais fown of ours és le a al’ the actual 
head of "safe and never -failing navigation. ilere then is an 
advantage which has, when even unaided by any others, been the 
fruitful source of business centralization. 

At this city the Mississippi bottom, lying alte wretuer on the 
eastern side of the river, is reduced to its narrowest width: the 
hills of De Soto county, Mississippi, visible from this with the 
naked eye, are but 21 miles according to the government surveys, 
from the elevation on whose slopes our town is situated. his 
fact shows our cheap accessibility from the eastward ; and carries 
with it in its bearings on our civic greatness, all the importance 
of an active, because economical! intercourse with the rich cotton- 
jands of North Mississippi. 

The great and ailihe valley of the Yazoo heads up in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of Helena. This valiey, containing millions 
of acres of the very best cotton-lands in the world, is se “ttling up 


rapidly. The higher lands of eastern Mississippi being by the un- 
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fortunate system of culture pursued thereon, in a condition of rapid 

exhaustion, the present rush of capital into the Yazoo valley will 

infalliably proceed, until the whole area shall by occupied by, as 

indicated in the character of the present movement, the wealthiest 

planters of that prosperous State. <A million of bales is not too 

high an estimate for the then production of the Yazoo valley—a 
} 


’ } } 


} 


country whose approacn Irom the mineral, brea stuff ana textile 


‘astern Missour: and northern Arkansas, lies 


force of its position in relation to the 
Vi $ 4 1 fnwel “gees oe . a 
Iron Mountain must eal! forth at this place, as with 


“) 


mavician, a distributing emporium for the immense 


I cattie, corn, castings, Dagging, rope, Xe. Xe., that 


pass from the north part of our own State and the southern 

portion of Missouri, into that future home of a great cotton plan- 

munity—the Yazoo valley. Furthermore, our position 

at fi in virtue of the economy of shipment from 

ield of the neighboring portion of the 

may be the amount of this at first, 

little doubt that the coals and cereals of the 

Missouri and the northern portion of this 

f future factories for the 

ple from the Yazoo 

at the outset, will 

. i iately and immedia- 

ie position of Helena in reference to the Yazoo valley 

irresistably to confer on her the iron-crown of industrial 
| 


‘ } 
} 


[ shall sum up on this head thus: 

Firstly—That it is the only point south of St. Genevieve, in 
Missouri, at which the west bank of the Mississippi river is acces- 
sible over a country high and 

Secondly That it is the only site on the west bank of the Mis- 
sissippl river, south of Missouri, backed by a country elevated, 
rich, healthy and eminently adapted to all the products of the 
field and garden. 

Thirdly—That it is for large boats the head of the uninterrup- 
ted navigation of the Mississippi river. 

Fourthly—That, situated at the narrowest crossing of the Mis- 
sissippi bottom, within the slaveholding States, it is the destined 
outlet for the intercourse of the southern & S. western States 
with the southern west. 

Fifthly—That, as reported to the Government by Lieut. Whipple, 
it is situated on the most direct extension towards the Atlantic of 
that best of all the southern routes to the Pacific—the route near 
33 deg. 30 min. 

Sixthly—That, as the gate into the Yazoo valley for the miner- 
als, fabrics, and breadstuffs of northern Arkansas and southern 
Missouri, it is situated at the Mississippi-crossing of the economi- 


a 
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Keokuk and Muscatine Railroa 4 


cal and therefore foreordained route of the great Railroad fron 
St. Louis to New Orleans. 

For these six grave reasons, I say this city of Helena will be 
seen by men of faith and foresi; ght, as though its site had been 
selecte d by a flight of eagles, to bear irresistible evidence of future 
greatness. H. 


KEOKUK AND MUSCATINE RAILROAD. 


We perceive from our exchanges, that the citizens of south-eas- 


tern Iowa are earnestly discussing the project of connecting Keokuk 


and Muscatine by Railroad. This is a move in t! 
and shows that the people of the upper Mississippi 
to discover that the bulky and iow priced productions of their 
farms can not be trans} orted on Railroads to eastern markets and 
exch unged for Sugar, Sait, iron, and other heavy comm ydlities, up- 
on terms that will authorize them to abandon the southern trade. 
We regard the Keokuk and Muscatine Railroad as a work, pla 
indie: ated and imperi usly Petcare by the laws of com) 
and though its accomplishment may be delayed for some 


vet its consummation Within a reasonable period iS beyond 
7 P 


question. 
IPAP ALA 


CLEVELAND AND ST. LOUIS AIR LINE RAILROAD. 


This is one of the great lines of railway designed to connect St. 
Louis with the eastern States which has been projected, as we be- 
lieve, without co-operation with this city. We have watched the 
movements of this great enterprise with no ordinary degree of in- 
terest, and have published from time to time such facts relating to 
its progress as we deemed interesting to our patrons. 

The company has recently issued a statement of its affairs ; por- 
tions of which have been published in the American Railroad Jour- 
nal, whence we copy the following extracts: 

This enterprise embraces a line of railway extending from Cleve- 
land to Paris, in the State of Illinois, a distance of 3424 miles 
by the actual surveys and locatioa of E. G. Goddard, Esq., the 
Chief Engineer of the companies, upon a route, differing from a 
perfectly straight line, between the termini, by a distance of only 
three miles. 





Cleveland & St. Louis ir Line Railroad. 378 
Oiio and Indiana, and about ten miles within the State of Illinois, 
to & junction at Paris in that State, with the Te rre [laute and 


Alton Railroad, now under constructicn, and to be finished in 


June, 1855; thus affording an extension of the line to the City of 
St. Louis, the whole formin gf a line unex: ample d in this country for 


} 


itS airecthness and | 1iOW gra les, al d to whic i, in its details, the at- 
tention of capitalists, and all others interested in its construction, 
is ] od with great confidence. 

entire distance between Cleveland and St. Louis, by this 
is O10 miles, which may be easily reduced by improvements 


west of Paris, te 500 miles. 


a connectia! 
| Lilino 8, 
x an than ¢hree 
every 114 miles. 
ty-seven twenty eighths of th 

ns impossil ..— Of that straight line, 188 mil 

fin, in Ohio, to Leh au on, in li liana, are continuo 

i, on one end, f 

yn the other, b a straight line of 30 miles, 

contiguous straigt line miles of which 

ou [he angles connecting these lines are so slight as to be of 

no practical moment, and the only reason why the entire 244 
miles are not placed in a single straighs line is the desirableness, 
arising solely from business relations, of reaching the two extreme 
points, Tiffin and Leban n, whi } itherwise would be left 
ward from one to two miles. 

West of the Wabash river, near the wester!y end of the 
cur two maximum curves of 5?.5 feet radius. Aside from 
these there are none of a less radius han 2.805 feet, while the 
majority have a radius of o,f 10 feet or over one mile 

The maximum grade is 393 t p r mile, and occurs ascending 
west from the Wabash river, in all 5 70-100 miles. 

Of level line there are 75 86-100th miles nearly one quarter of 
the whole distance. 

For about 244 confinwous miles, and on the straight lines, no 
grades exceed 21.12 feet per mile leaving the heavier grades 
at the remote ends of the line. 

Trains passing east ascend no grades exceeding 26.4 feet per 
mile, and are favored with 19 miles of level and descending 
grades. 

Louis will unquestionable stand midway on one of the great 
lines destined to be speedily constructed to the Pacific Ocean. In 
this case the Cleveland and St. Louis Railroad must form an es- 
sential and important part of such a line. Its terminus at Cleve- 


The line commencing at Cleveland, passes across the States of 
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376 Ohio and Mississippé Railroad. 


o% ' i ; v a i si 
Jand is common to all the Eastern cities, while, with the Cleveland, 
Terre [laute and Alton and St. Louis Railroads, it makes a line 
absolutely straight from Buffalo to St. Louis. I'his line to San 


Francisco will be found shorter than any other. 


We learn from the Ratlroud Record that the amount of stock 


. ° - 1 ] 
authorized is $6,5 10,000, and that the resources are stock sub- 
seripcions $8,200,000, future do. $1.3000,000, and first mort- 
gage convertable bonds $4,500,000, total $9,000,000. 


Arrangements have been made to commence the work on inde- 


pendent sections, in both Ohio and Indiana, keeping closely within 


} 


ins of the company. By building thus in sections, having 


? } *y) ¥ “7 , . 
ve connections, tne road will be available as fast as com- 


OHIO AND MISSISSIPP1 RAILROAD. 


e western division of this important Road is progressing with 
ndable speed, all things considered, and we are happy to 
e fact that the public is beginning to realize the benefits 
great enterprise. 

the 26th day of the present month [ August], the roa 

1 for travel trom IJ]linoistown to Carlisle, a distance of forty- 

aad it is expected that it will be opened to Sandoval 
intersects the [linois Central Railroad, fifty-nine miles 
nvistown, by the first of October. An additional section 

- miles from Sandoval to Salem is expected to be e mpleted 
rst of December. 
suthern division of the Illinois Central Railroad is said to 

gre<sing with great speed, and it is understood that a con- 
between St. Louis and Cairo will be established by the 1st 


November. 


CHICAGO AND MISSISSIPPI RAILROAD COMPLETED. 

We extract the following paragraph from the fon Telegraph, 
of the Ist of the present month ( Aug.) : 

*TuRovuGH TO CutcAGo.—According to announcement on Sat- 
urday, the passenger trains of the Alton and Chicago Railroad be- 
gan their regular trips yesterday between the two cities, the first 
train going out under the charge of the veteran Conductor, E. P. 





Mississippi and Tennessee Railroad. 


Houutster. This will be gratifying intelligence to the traveling 
public, who have heretofore been much annoyed by the frequent 
changing of cars and baggage, consequent upon making a con- 
nection with other roads. ‘The time through from this city to Chi- 
cago, is twelve hours, being a large gain, and will enable passen- 


cers to reach New York six hours earlier than heretofore. It will 
be observed that the morning trains will hereafter depart at {:40, 
nstead of 10 o’clock; and the evening trains start at 6:40, instead 
f 8 o’clock.” 


A 


MISSISSIPPI AND TENNESS 


ved the Report of the Pr 
Chief Engineer of this Road, and are gratified to learn that the 
be commenced with a fair prospect of its accom- 
plishment within a reasonable period. 

We regard the Mississippi and Tennessee railroad as constitut- 
ing a link in a chain of railways connecting St. Louis with New 
Orleans, and though we still leok with confidence to a connection 
with New Orleans by the way of Helena, we reg tl oute by 
Memphis as the first to be ¢ 

im from the Engineer’s Report th: 
60 miles from Memphis, and that in all 
and practicable line not exceeding 87 miles would | 


Grenada, which will be but 34 miles longer than an a 


maximum grade is 47} feet per mile, and the minimum 


curvature 1,910 feet. In a distance of 62 
total length of straight line is 52 miles 2,111 feet 
of curv a line 9 miles 3,509 feet. 

In the general estimate, including equipment, 
eering, &c., the total cost is set down at $2,000,00 
der the head of ‘‘resources,”? the engineer says that by a partial 
curtailment of the equipment and the temporary substitution of 
wooden structures for brick work, the road may be put into oper- 
ation and do a profitable business for several years for the sum of 
$1,700,000. To meet this sum we have the following statement 
of resources. 
Individual cask subscription...........-.csessssesessseeeeB0O4,120 OO 
Memphis city subseription--bon ls payal ble i in thirty 

years, bearing interest at 6 percent. payable semi- 

annually, for which the city provides a special tax 

—the proceeds pledged to the purchase of iron..... 150,000 00 





31d Lake Erie, Wabash & St. Louis Railroad. 


Tennessee State loan—bonds payablein 30 years, 
bearing 6 per cent., payable semi-annually: prin- 
cipal and interest to be paid by the company, an i 

a trst m rtgage given to the State on U} miles of 


the road, as security for their payment—this also 


pledged to the purchase Of irOD........06-. 


to be rais 
wi rk, an 
mortg 


morty 


y the 
closed as s 
be completed. . ymntract has been closed for the trestle work on 
the first miles from Memphis, and also for the masonry of the 


first five 


ERIE, WABASH & ST. LOUIS RAILROAD. 
her important road which has been commenced at a 
from St. Louis and without co-operation of the citi- 


ry ? 


ity. Tcledo bids fair to become one of the most im- 

‘ial cities on Lake Erie, and being the nearest 

hich the lake can be reached from the Mississippi, a di- 

f railway from there to St. Louis must be regarded asa 

work of first rate importance in the system of public improvements 
of which St. Louis is the center. 

We have seen no very recent notice of the progress of this work, 
but the following paragraph which appeared in the 7'oledo Blade, 
some two months since, shows that it was then being prosecuted 

: 


with much spirit. 


i 
Tne LAKE Erte, WABASH AND St. Lovuts Rartroap.—The work 
on this great route is being pushed with great activity, and we are 
assured that it will be put in operation between here and Fort 
Wayne before snow flies. The contractors are at work along the 





Produce of Gold in Australia. 370 


whole line, and we understand the payments for labor are $110,- 
QUU per month. ‘Ten thousand tons of iron, much more than 
enough to reach Fort Wayne, are bought and paid for, and a 
large share of it delivered. We naturally feel a great interest in 
this route, inasmuch as its business so exclusively wiil be concen- 
trated at Toledo. ‘The works here at the terminus will be con- 


structed with all possible despatch. 


MINES AND MINING. 


PRODUCE OF GOLD IN AUSTRALIA. 


A 

At a season when the financial condition of the country is re- 
garded as unsettled and critical, it is important to note the facts 
relating to the production of the precious metals; for upon a cor- 
0G degree the re-ad- 


It will be 


rect knowledge of this subject depends ina g 

ut of commerce and finance on a sound basis. 
a ee ne the M ne Dinmaetne that 

seen irom the toliowing extracts irom tie sheng 4 fagazine that 

there has been a decline in the shipment of x! ld from Australia 

] 7 , { 

during the present year as well as from California. 

] 1. lA” £ ] } *; . . 

the old gold fleids continues re- 


Ait 


ar , . 
The yiel 1, at later dates, of 
markably steady, although a comparison of quantities for the first 
four months of the years 1503 and 1504, respectively, continues 
to show &a ialil 1 off in our receipts per Zov ernment escorts, to tue 
. ‘ r 6 } ny ’ . . 

extent OL about 3,00U ounces per Week. These escort returns, 
however, are bo infallible gulae Ss to tue actuai yield, especialy at 
} 

l 


the prest ht time, when branch banks and brokers at the principa 


gold fields are paying the diggers within sixpence per ounce of the 


Melbourne prices. ‘The broker’s price to diggers at this date, is 
£3 19s. per ounce. The shipments for the six weeks under notice, 
lave been exclusively to London and Liverpool, and have com- 
prised 141,742 ounces. The entire shipments-for the year up to 
this date have been 713,230 ounces, being 47,415 ounces less 


than the shipments in the corresponding four months of 1853. 
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Cost and Consumption of Gas in the VU. 8S. 


JOURNAL OF MANUFACTURES. 


> 


[ From the Railroad Re« 
COST AND CONSUMPTION OF GAS IN THE U 
interesting report by the Cincinnati Gas Go., shows the price 
is supplied by the companies of various cities and 
he U. S. From this summary it would appear that 
gh and Philadelphia gas is furnished much cheaper than at 
We enumerate here the price of gas at thirty-four 


’ . ) 
ength of street mains, and t 


15.000 


7.600 


At New York there is another company, so that the whole quan- 
] 
i 


tity consumed is not shown by the above table. At Pittsburgh 
and St. Louis, coal is worth about 7 a 10 cents per bushel,* Cin- 
cinnati, 10 a 15 cents, with a tendency, at all the places enumer- 
ated, to a rise inthe market price. At Pittsburgh, Pa.; Madison, 
Ind.; and Wheeling, Va., the gas works are owned in part by the 
cities: at Philadelphia they are owned entirely by the city. 


* The coal used for making gas at St. Louis 1s brought from Pittsburgh. 
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Sruit Crees. 





Lithographic Establishment. | 


‘CHAERFF & BRO,, No, 7) Market street, 
St. Lonis, Mo., are prepared to execute 
anything in the line of lid:ography; and es- 
vecially, as they are in possession of the 
argest sized lithographic presses and stones, 
they are ab‘e to fill orders of the largest di- 
mensions. fhey take and lithogr.ph. por- 
traits and likenesses from daguerrotypes, en- 
grave or lithograph show bill ecards, business 
and visiting cards. diplomas, music, mani- 
fests, labels, facsimiles, bank notes, bank bills, 
bank checks, bill heads, drafts, bills ef Jad- 
ing, maps,town plat: &c, 

They particularly beg leave to request 
the special notice of the public to their crayon 
drawings and colored lithographs, in as much 
as this is the only establishment inthe West, 
where thisimproved style of lithographing is 
practiced 





E & C. KROBYN?’S Lithographic, Drawing, 
Engraving, and Cotor Printing Establish- 
ment, No, 44 North Second Street, below 
Pine, St. Louis, Mo. 

Portraits, Landscapes, Animalstaken from 
life, Music, Vignettes for Books, Drafts, &c. 
suowbills, Labeis, Business & Visiting Cards, 
Architecture, Machinery, Drawings, Plans, 
Mas, Ac. - Drawingsof ail kinds exeeuted or 
Stone.—Copper and Steel war woed cuts, 

fanuseripts dc. transferred, All kind of col- 
or and ornamental printing executed tn the 
neatest style, at mod: raté Terms. 
LLP LLB DDL LLL DDL OOOO 

JJaper Hangings. 








THOMAS DALE, 
Paper hanger, Whitener and Walt colorer. 
Ko..168 Market street. near Atex. Leitch & 
Co’s. Drug store. St. Louis, Mo, 
Job Plastering done ct shovt notice and 
Style. 
All orders for work promptly executed. 


ftlauufacturers. 


“HOMAS GREY, WBacksmith and Iron 
Worker, No. 90 North Second street, bet- 
ween Olive and Lecust, St. Louis, Mo., keeps 





constantly on hand and manufactures to order. 


Ox Cheins, Sledges, Wedges, and every des- 
cription of Mining Tools, also Iron Hobbdles 
and Picket Pins. 33°Blacksmith work for 
NMousebduilders, at the lowest prices. [3-He 
has always on hand the highly recommended 
Iren Frame Bedstead, and Camp Stool. 


Meathenaticai Instruments. 


J BLATTNER, Mathematical and Surgical 
« Instrument maker, Dealer in ba 
tols and Sporting Materials, No. 58 North Se- 
eond street, bet w cen Pine and Olive, St. Louis, 
Mo., manufactures, and has alwavs on hand: 


Lt gg. oe ee 
' Ts, Dre 











ZRUIT TREES AND SHRUBBERY, for 
sale by the undersigned, at their fruit 
farm and nursery, This establishment is lo- 
cated seven miles South of St. Lonis, Mo. 
There -are Omnibus Coaches running daily 
from the City within one half mile of the es- 
tavlishment. The Nursery end Gardens are 
open at all times (Sundays excepted) for the 
reception of visitors. Horticuiturists and ame- 
teurs are respectfully invited to visit the es- 
tablishment and examine for themselves. In 
directing the attention of the public to their 
nursery, they would remark that one of the 
firm, (Mr. James Sigerson,) has been e a 
iu the abore business forthe last twenty-five 
years; during that time he has tested many of 
the varieties pow growing. Thig, with the 
assurance on their part of an intention to in- 
crease the number of their trees, as well as to 
add to their assortment from yzar to year, fur- 
wishes a strong guarantee to persons wishing 
to make choice selections of fruit, that they 
can always be supplied. Their prices fortrees 
will be as reasonable as at any similar estah- 
lishment East or West, and when desired, 
trees will be delivered free of charge in the 
city or on steamboats; packed in good order 
for their destination. 
ry All letters addressed to John Sigerson, 
St. Louis, or te James Sigersen, Carondelet, 
will meet. with prompt attention. 
JOHN SIGERSON & BROTHERS. 
~ 





{jardware. 


P WONDERLY, Manufacturer of Copper, 
« Tinand Sheet Iron Work—such as Cop- 
pev Pipes for Steamboats and Distilleries, 
Soda Fountains, Copper ettles, Well and Cis- 
tern Pumps, and every ether article in his lipe 
of businegs, No. 233 Main street, South-evst 
evrner of Cherry, St. Louis, Mo. He alse 
manufactures and keeps constantly on hand, 
Premium Steamboat Cooking Stoves. Tinware 
always on hand,. wholesale and retail. 


Furniture. 


y™; M. HARLOW proprietor of the St. 
\ Louis Furniture Store, manufactures 
and keeps constantly on hand every variety 
of househojg furniture, matresses, window 
blinds, wille w ware, &c. 

Alse, ma@ufactures to order every artiele in 
his line, with h. Orders from abroad 
promptly attended to, and goods carefully 
packed. All goods warrawied as recom- 


New Warehouse, No. 88 Second street, bet- 
ween Olive and Locust streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


Slate Dard. 


gous M. CANNON, Slater, Ne. 15 and 17 
South Sixth street, St. Louis, would re- 

spectfully infoim the public 

compl ted his arrangements, 
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‘Mie a neki 
JAGE 4 BACON, Bankine Honse Neo. 189 Saeki ; 
Ps ean Street, St. Louis, next door to the c. BD. SULLIVAN & CC 
k of Missouri. ye WELLERS, Watch’ and eck Makbrs, 
. BB, Deposits reecived, Drafts and Notes Now 39 Fotirth Stre-ty “opp : + tod 
front olf parts of the Union collected and: Kxe } ter's House. A large and . 
¢hanze on the East and-South for sale at al] pment of Clocks. wa ssiag er 
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Also Bratiohes of Exchange ani Banking | All Rindsof Jew ie made te 
Houses at San Francisco and mento Ci- | ly repaired. ci 
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Nels and sight exchange on tic casterneitics | Mn and afro She Gthief: April, or until 
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: OKER, RENICK x CO., } cers and ¢x~ Y. 
¥ ch LAE dealers, No. 132 M: st ret, went Leave at 93, A, N., Reuch at 11 iP, M., 
side,third doer north of Vine St. Lowis, #0, P. m 455.2. xu. 
Mo. Inte est paid to depositors, drafts and “% Od, P. ie “ 7W.P. 
notes collected, sight and time bills purchased FRANKLIN TO St. LovIs. 
ana six ht exchange on the eastern cities and $i save at 6 OY, A. M., Keach ats 3, A. ML, 
New Orleans for sale eat the vest rates jn 11 6, A. M., we 1 OV, P. M., 
sums to snit purchasers of ' 45. ¥. Mes 7 6 30, P. M. 
= Seems — SUNDAY, 
UCAS” & » SIMONDS; Bankers and Ex- Leave at 645, A. M., Reach at 8 39. A.M... 
achange Declers, Corner of Main and Chest- “ 924%, P. M., 230, P. M.. 
nut Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 2 618, P.M., * 7 Ov, 2, M. 
; ential The above trains stop at all theway Stations. 
Drugs. Omni>uasses leave the Planters’ House; on 
: Fourth street, half an hourin advance cfev- 
‘ieauten: aL & CO., » Importers and] ery train. and run regularly-im ogahection 
hap Dealers in Drugs, “Pointe, to and from aif the trains. of 
es. Window Giass,; Glassware, Passengers are. particularly > 
foaeiie &o., ba 70 anil 72 Main Street, | purchase tickets of the Agents at 
i N. RB. Ginseng and Bees- | the lines before taking coma n ree Soop pen 
highest market rates. tra charge for tickets pur the. 
U. 8. sf ALL. —Sanger & Oos Wi ba me 
line of four horse Post Ce 
Leaving Franklin in connec 
M matastaaee, A. Ma-train-from. St, 
a Yat a, Ke. + Importers ‘coaches to Jefferson Ch 
DWARE and. CUTLERA,: ward and; south-westw 
mn & Chesuat ren « line of four 
— o. =| don, to ie 
; {seo 8 St. eres aren 
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